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Seaweed in the Hair 


H. W. SUTHERLAND 


Y father was a little drunk, and as he 
watched my mother go to the bookstall 
he swayed slightly on his feet. The ticket- 
collector and a porter looked at him with the 
casual interest of men who have nothing 
better to do. He took a bottle of whisky from 
his pocket. ‘Quick, boy,’ he said, ‘before 
your mother comes.’ 

I opened the case and put it between my 
socks. 

‘Now remember,’ said my father, ‘don’t 
let your grandmother see it.’ 

Mr Tulloch shook his head disapprovingly. 
*I still think,’ he said, ‘that the gift will not be 
welcome.’ 

‘Ah,’ said my father, ‘whisky is never out 
of place with an old man.’ 

*They still say,’ said Mr Tulloch, ‘that he 
never touches the stuff.’ 

‘That happened a long time ago,’ said my 
father. ‘Times have changed.’ 

*I am still against it,’ said Mr Tulloch. 

A train on the far platform suddenly blew 
off steam, and the noise was so great that when 
it stopped I nearly fell forward. 

Mr Tulloch was troubled. ‘Why are you 
sending me with the boy?’ he asked. 


Sept.: No. 330 


My father turned his head away uneasily. 
‘Ach,’ he said, ‘I cannot send the boy alone.’ 

*There’s his mother,’ Mr Tulloch pointed 
out. 

‘His mother is in no state to travel,’ said 
my father. ‘Ach, man, isn’t it only three 
months since she lost her eldest?’ 

‘Peter was a fine lad,’ said Mr Tulloch, ‘a 
fine lad.’ 

‘He was that,’ said my father. 

‘And wasn’t it a funny thing,’ Mr Tulloch 
went on, ‘the boy here knowing all about 
it?’ 

My father looked at me, and then at Mr 
Tulloch. They were both troubled, and my 
father avoided his eyes. 

‘Captain,’ said Mr Tulloch again, ‘why 
am I going?’ 

‘I’ve told ye,’ said my father. ‘Who else is 
to go? Ach, man, stop talking and have a 
drink.” He fumbled in his pockets, then 
suddenly noticed me. ‘Boy,’ he ordered, ‘go 
and see what’s become of your mother.” 

My mother was pretending to look at the 
books on the stall. I tugged at her sleeve, 
and without looking she put an arm around 
me and hugged me as if she never wanted to 
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let me go. ‘You'll be brave, John,’ she said. 

I nodded. 

She was trying hard not to cry. ‘Your 
grandfather is an old man, and you are his 
only gtandchild. He wants to see you. He 
won’t be with us long, and you'll come 
back fit and strong as you used to be before 
you were ill.’ 

‘Is he going to die?’ I asked. I had never 
seen a dead man before. They wouldn’t let 
me look at my brother. 

‘No,’ said my mother, ‘but he’s old, very 
old—nearly ninety.’ 

*He’s not ill?’ 

*There’s nothing wrong with him,’ said 
my mother. ‘He’s just old. Now blow your 
nose. Mr Tulloch is waiting.’ 

Before the train left, my father shook Mr 
Tulloch’s hand so long that he just had time 
to kiss me on the cheek. I felt that the only 
thing that stopped them kissing each other 
was that they were men, or maybe it was 
because people were watching. ‘Now don’t 
forget what I told ye, boy,’ he shouted at me as 
the train moved out. ‘Not a word now, not 
a word.’ Then when he saw that Mr Tulloch 
had sat down and could not see him he ran 
behind the carriage tapping his head as if he 
had suddenly gone mad. 


| WAVED all the way out of the station and 
over the bridge that crosses King Street, and 
it wasn’t tili the train got to High Shields 
station that I sat down. Some people got in 
and I started to cry. 

*He’s only a little fellow,’ said Mr Tulloch, 
‘going all the way to Shetland to see his 
grandfather.’ 

An elderly lady who looked like a school- 
mistress gave me a Pontefract cake. 

‘Are you from Shetland?’ she asked Mr 
Tulloch. 

“Yes, ma’am,’ he said, ‘from the same 
village as the boy’s father. I’m going back 
with him.’ Then he added in explanation: 
‘His father is the master of my ship, and I’ve 
been sailing with him close on twenty years 
now—a fine sailor, ‘and a fine man. I 
wouldn’t sail with anybody else.’ 

The old lady looked at me. 
Bergen?’ she asked. 

‘Norway,’ I said. 
appointed. 

‘What is the capital of the Shetlands ?’ 

* Lerwick,’ I said. 
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‘Where is 


She seemed dis- 


‘Ler-ick,’ she cortected me. 

‘The boy’s right,’ said Mr Tulloch. 
how they pronounce it up there.’ 

She gave me another Pontefract cake. 

When we got to Newcastle Mr Tulloch 
went into a big building to check the time. 
He said his watch had gone queer. It was 
funny that, because the biggest clock I had 
ever seen was hanging from the station roof. 
Maybe that had gone queer too. 

I felt lonely and miserable in the station, 
and yet there was that feeling of freedom that 
goes with all loneliness. I knew my mother 
would be crying at home because my father 
was drunk, and I felt sorry for her, but in a 
detached sort of way. For that was only 
a little trouble—my father being drunk—not 
like the big trouble that was to come to her. 

The pale light filtered through the glass of 
the station roof, deepening the shadows, and 
there was the grumbling of trains about to go. 
It was like standing in some great cathedral 
before the organ starts. Then my stomach 
began to rumble, and I felt sick, partly I think 
because of what I knew, but mostly because, 
of all journeys, there is none like going north. 

Mr Tulloch came back, and the seaweed 
was still in his hair, like it had been in my 
brother Peter’s, but I didn’t say anything, for 
my father had said I hadn’t to tell him. He 
stank of whisky. 

When we got to Edinburgh something 
went wrong with his watch again, and we 
nearly missed the Aberdeen train. As it was, 
we got a compartment to ourselves, and after 
the Forth Bridge he went to sleep. His head 
lay on one side with the black curls pouring 
over on to his brow, and his arms hung in a 
funny twisted sort of way that made him look 
like a wounded bird. He woke up suddenly. 
‘God, boy,’ he said, ‘what are ye staring at?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I said. 

He looked at me for a while. His eyes were 
troubled like the sea. ‘How long were you 
ill, boy?’ he asked. 

‘Nearly a year, Mr Tulloch,’ I said. 

*That’s a long time for a little fellow to be 
lying in bed.’ He fidgeted with his waistcoat, 
brushing it and trying to pull it straight. 
‘Now tell me,” he said, in a hesitating sort of 
way, as if he had no right to ask the question, 
‘tell me, boy—how did you know about your 
brother Peter?’ He looked away, ashamed. 

*I don’t know,’ I said. 

He leaned forward. 
you saw in his face?’ 


‘That's 


‘Was it something 





‘I don’t know,’ I said. 

‘But you must have known,’ he insisted. 

‘I don’t know,’ I shouted, ‘I don’t know,’ 
and started to cry. 

He tried to comfort me, but I would have 
none of him, and it wasn’t his taking out a 
piece of string and showing me knots that 
made me get friendly later on; it was—well, 
he was so big, and helpless, and there was 
nothing he could do. 


HEN we got on board the ship at 
Aberdeen Mr Tulloch met a lot of 
men going home like himself. He knew some 
of them and introduced me to them, and they 
were all broad across the eyes with hollow 
cheeks and thin mouths like Mr Tulloch and 
my father. That was hunger when they were 
young, my father said, because once, when I 
was little, I wouldn’t eat my dinner. My 
father happened to be home, and it was the 
only time I have ever seen him angry. ‘God, 
boy,” he cried, pointing to his hollow cheeks, 
‘do you know what that is?’ And before I 
could answer, he said: ‘Hunger. Hunger 
when I was a little fellow like you.’ And I 
thought he was going to strike me, but his 
voice changed, and he said: ‘Go on, boy, eat 
up your dinner.’ 

There were no cabins like on my father’s 
ship, only one big room under the fo’c’sle- 
head, full of bunks. Mr Tulloch was for 
giving me the bottom bunk, with himself on 
top, but I was all for having the top, for there 
was something exciting in climbing up to 
bed. 
Mr Tulloch had forgotten about the watch 
that always kept going wrong. He never 
slept once on the journey, nor did the others. 
They just stood by a small door in the corner 
through which a man in a white jacket sold 
them whisky. They were noisy and merry, 
and Mr Tulloch with them, but once, when 
they were all laughing, he caught me looking 
at him, and his face changed and he shoved 
the hair back from his brow and turned his 
back on me as if I were something he wanted 
to forget. 

It wasn’t till the ship turned into Bressay 
Sound, and we were approaching Lerwick, 
that he spoke to me again. ‘Boy,’ he said, 
“I shall be leaving you when we get to Lerwick.’ 

‘Leaving me?’ I said. ‘But I thought you 
came from the same place as my father.’ 

*That is so,’ he said, ‘but I have an old aunt 
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I must visit in Scalloway first.’ He was 
watching the people on the quay who were 
waving to us on the ship, although you 
couldn’t make out faces at that distance. 
*There’s another thing,’ he said. 

*Yes?’ 

*You mustn’t tell your grandfather that I 
brought you up from South Shields. And if 
you ever see me around the place, you mustn’t 
speak to me.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

*“Well—’ He hesitated, wondering whether 
to tell me. Then the thing that troubled him 
came back. ‘Tell me, boy,’ he said, ‘the thing 
you see in my face, is it—’ He broke off and 
moved quickly away. We were alongside, 
and a tall man with a long white beard was 
watching us. 

I didn’t try to be the first down the gangway, 
but stood to one side and watched the others. 
There was much handshaking and tears on 
the quay. Then Mr Tulloch passed as if he 
did not know me, and there was not a single 
person there to meet him. At the bottom of 
the gangway he put his suitcase down to 
change hands, and at the same time he cast 
a quick look at the old man before walking 
on. 


I STRUGGLED down with my gear, and 
the old man didn’t move to help me, but 
watched me hard. He was like my father, 
only older and more troubled, and, looking 
at him, with the thick white hair and the fierce 
eyes and the massive beard, I thought so must 
John the Baptist have looked had they allowed 
him to grow old. And as I drew nearer there 
was something else about him—my mother 
was wrong when she said that he wasn’t going 
to die. 

I walked up to him slowly. He didn’t 
speak, but his eyes burned into me, searching 
me, as if he were seeing my face for the last 
time and wanted to remember it. Suddenly 
he called out ‘John’ in a deep harsh voice, 
and picked me up as if I was as light as a 
penny, and kissed me. His cheek was wet, 
and there was a burned smell about him, and 
salt like the sea. 

An old car was waiting for us at the end of 
the quay. I got into the back with my grand- 
father, and he put his arm around me. The 
road was good, like some of the roads in 
South Shields, but a little distance outside 
the town it suddenly changed to a rough track 
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and we bumped up and down as if the stones 
in the road were angry and were deliberately 
turning their backs on us. I sat on the right 
so I could see, the sea. 

‘John,’ said my grandfather when we were 
well out of the town, ‘who was the tall man on 
the ship?’ 
¥%‘ The tall one?’ 
~a Yes,’ he said, ‘the tall man with the dark 
hair.’ 

*I don’t know,’ I said, ‘just someone coming 
home.’ 

He was silent for a while, then he said: 
“It’s a funny thing, but I swear to God I have 
seen that face before.’ I was uncomfortable 
lest he question me further, but just then he 
had to get out and open a gate, and when he 
got in again he didn’t return to the subject. 

It was a long journey, and slow, with the 
car stopping every now and then for the gates, 
and no matter how we twisted and turned the 
sea was always there, like a man following 
us. The country became wilder, the crofts 
tumbledown and deserted, and the only 
sound of life was the bleat of some distant 
lamb or the cry of the seagull. We bumped 
down a hill by the side of the sea, and then the 
road turned sharply, and we came to a few 
broken houses. There was a ruined church, 
and, just beyond, a large building with the 
roof fallen in. ‘This is the village,’ said my 
grandfather, ‘we have three miles to go.’ 

It was lonely and deserted, like a forgotten 
graveyard, and the sadness of it brought the 
tears to my eyes. 

The old man sensed my mood, and stopped 
the car, and he looked at the village as if he 
were secing it for the first time. ‘Yon is the 
school,’ he said, pointing. ‘D’ye see it, 
behind the church, with the roof open to the 
wind and the rain?’ He shook his head. 
‘Ach, and I mind the time when there was a 
hundred children going to that school—a 
hundred children—and now—’ He stopped. 
‘It is a pity, a great pity.’ 

The car started, and he put his arm around 
me again, but he was still thinking of the 
village, for after a while he said: *‘Who am I 
to questiont he ways of the Lord?’ I didn’t 
answer, and he said it again in a new voice, 
loud and exultant, like an Old Testament 
prophet, and, before I could reply, he went on: 
*I had three sons and the beard was but down 
upon their cheek, and the Lord did take them. 
Then in his goodness and mercy the Lord 
did give me two grandsons to heal the hurt of 
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those that were gone. And the Lord did take 
one, the eldest, but in his goodness and mercy 
he has this day sent me the youngest, and he 
sits on my right hand, the glory and wonder 
of my old eyes.’ His voice faltered, as if he 
suddenly realised that the gain was out of all 
proportion to the losses, even if the Lord were 
behind them. Then he recovered, and his 
voice was loud again but defiant as he shouted: 
‘Blessed, thrice blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ 

‘Amen,’ I said, to please him. Then I asked 
the question that had puzzled me when he 
was talking. ‘Grandfather,’ I said, ‘you had 
three sons?’ 

“Yes, boy.’ 

‘And my father was one of them?’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘Then why do you say the Lord has taken 
your three sons when my father is still living?’ 

He looked out over the hills to the north, 
and, when he turned, all the sorrow of the 
sea was in his face. ‘Ach,’ he said, ‘it is only 
an old man’s talk, and what are numbers in an 
old head?’ 

I knew then that he was like me. 


car stopped, and about a hundred 

yards away to the right, between the road 

and the voe, was the croft, brown and rough 

like an old loaf. There were other crofts 

around too, crumbled and deserted, except 

one that stood higher up the road on the left, 

with patches of new yellow thatching in the 

roof. ‘Who lives there, grandfather?’ I 
asked. 

‘Where?’ he said, though he knew very 
well. 

I pointed. ‘The house with the roof on.’ 

*No one,’ he said, ‘not for the last fifteen 
years. Come, give me your case.’ 

An old collie slouched around the house. 
It saw us, and stopped. Here, boy,’ called my 
grandfather, ‘here.’ But it didn’t move. He 
whistled and patted his knees, and its two 
ears came up like question-marks, but it 
stayed where it was. ‘Ach,’ said my grand- 
father, ‘sulky old devil.’ 

My grandmother sat in a big chair at the 
porch, waiting for us. She kissed me, and 
held me away from her to see me better. Her 
face was smooth and gentle like a hymn, and 
in it was the strong peace that comes after 
great trouble, like the sea on a Sunday morn- 
ing after the storm. She did not cry, but just 





looked at me, and then, as the chill of the 
evening was in the air, my grandfather helped 
her inside. 

When she had gone to bed I gave him my 
father’s present. He took it in both hands 
and the light from the fire lit up the fury and 
hate in his face. It was as if he held the devil 
himself. He raised a hand to dash the bottle 
to the floor, then stopped, and the tears 
crowded down his cheeks. ‘Lord God,’ 
he cried, ‘how was he to know, how was he to 
know?’ He sat in the chair for a while, his 
shoulders hunched, the bottle between his 
knees, then he got up, and locked it in the 
cupboard. 

I didn’t sleep well that night. There was a 
window in the room looking out over the voe, 
and I lay on my side waiting for it to get dark. 
I started thinking of the village, and the houses 
falling down, and the school. Sadness begets 
sadness, and I thought of Mr Tulloch, and no 
one there to meet him on the quay, and my 
father when I last saw him, a little drunk, and 
my grandfather when he told me of his three 
sons. And still it was not dark outside, nor 
was it quite light—just an in-between, not 
dark and not light, as if the world had stopped 
her movement in a late twilight. 


next morning, we had visitors. I had 
gone down to the well for water. The 
dog was lying by the porch, sleeping. He hadn’t 
been in the house since I came, and when I 
tried to stroke him he bared his teeth and 
slunk away. The buckets were heavy, and I 
was putting them down to rest my arms when 
he started growling. I turned round. A boat 
was pulling out from the opposite side of the 
voe, moving slowly across the water like a 
beetle. 

When I got back to the house my grand- 
father was at the door, watching. The boat 
came straight across the voe and grounded 
on the beach a few hundred yards in front of 
us. There were three in the boat, and at first 
I thought they were all men, but as they got 
nearer I could see that the smallest was a 
woman. One of the men had a piano- 
accordion slung across his shoulders. They 
would have passed, as people do in England 
without speaking, but my grandfather took 
off his cap and wished them ‘Good-morning.” 
They stopped, and returned the greeting, and 
whispered among themselves, then they all 
laughed, and the woman came up to us. She 
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was fair, with a red mouth and big uneven 
teeth. She spoke with a southern English 
accent. ‘Can we take your photograph, 
grandfather?’ she asked. 

The men laughed. 

My grandfather stiffened, and anger filled 
his face like a dark red cloud. Then as 
suddenly as it came, it went. ‘Yes, my child,’ 
he said. 

Maybe it was calling her child that did it, 
or the way he said it, but the men stopped 
laughing, and the woman looked embarrassed, 
and, when it was over, he with the piano- 
accordion on his shoulders took a bottle 
from his pocket and offered my grandfather a 
drink. He refused, courteously, and they 
turned and went, after thanking him again 
for posing, but when they had gone only a 
short distance my grandfather hurried after 
them. They heard his footsteps, and waited. 
He spoke to them urgently, and waved his 
arms as if to lend weight to what he was 
saying. They laughed, and went on, and he 
came back, his head sunk on his chest and his 
shoulders stooped as if he were very tired. 
He didn’t speak for a while, and then, to take 
his mind off what he was thinking, he said: 
‘John, do many of the women down south 
wear trousers like yon woman from the 
boat?’ 

*Oh, a few,’ I said. 

‘Is that so?’ He hesitated. ‘Maybe your 
mother wears them now and then.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘mother never wears them, not 
even in the garden.’ 

‘And the powder,’ he said, ‘and the red 
lips?’ 

‘Mother doesn’t use make-up.’ 

*Then she must be «\ fine woman,’ he said, 
‘a fine woman.’ 

He lay back in his chair and pretended to be 
asleep, but he was thinking of the people from 
the boat, so to comfort him I said: ‘There is 
nothing you can do, grandfather.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he cried, and seized 
both my hands. 

*You cannot help them,’ I said, ‘no one 
can.” 
He looked at me hard, and I thought he 
was going to speak, then he went into the 
house. 


was in the evening two days later that we 
heard the car on the road. We were sitting 
by the porch. My grandfather was talking 
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about Moses. He admired Moses, chiefly, I 
think, for the wonderful thing that Moses did 
to the sea when the Children of Israel were 
being pursued by Pharaoh. ‘Just think, boy,’ 
he said, ‘Moses stretched forth his hand and 
made the sea dry land. And the waters were 
a wall unto them on their right hand and on 
their left. A wall of water on both sides of 
him. Wasn’t that a wonderful thing, now?’ 
He stopped. The dog suddenly raised its 
head and howled. ‘Quiet,’ said my grand- 
father. He got up, and I followed him to the 
side of the croft. 

The car was twisting slowly up the road, like 
the serpent entering Eden. ‘Twenty years,” 
my grandfather said when it stopped, ‘and he 
comes home drunk.’ 

Later, when it was dark, and my grand- 
mother was in bed, he went out, and I could 
see his lean figure against the light from the 
voe as he watched the other croft, and he was 
so still that he seemed like part of the earth 
itself—a tree, or an old rock. 

I was looking in the fire when he came back. 
There was nothing else to do, for there were 
only two books in the house, the Bible and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, and I was tired of 
both. 

He sat down facing me. 
your brother, boy.’ 

*Peter was drowned,’ I said. 

*Go on.’ 

It was something I hadn't to tell, yet 
somehow it was different with the old man. 
I told him. 

He shook his head when I had finished. 
*So your father let him go.’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘and Peter was drowned.’ 

‘It would have made no ‘difference,’ cried 
my giandfather, ‘no difference at all.’ He 
stared into the fire for a while, then his lips 
began to tremble. ‘And your father?’ he 
asked. 

I turned my head away. 

*Look at me, boy,” he ordered. 

I kept my head down. I was crying, for I 
loved my father. 

‘Ach,’ said my grandfather, ‘it is a terrible 
thing to be like you and me. A terrible thing— 
but it is the Lord’s will.’ 


*Tell me about 


howe days later I saw Mr Tulloch. 
In the afternoons, when my grand- 
father was resting, I used to climb the hill 


behind the croft. 
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It wasn’t a high hill, like 


the ones you see in photographs of the Alps, 
and there was no snow, but there was so much 
to see from its summit that it was like standing 
on the top of the world. Away down to the 
left was the bird-isle of Noss, blue and even 
like a Northumberland slag-heap. Then 
there was the isle of Whalsay, flat and green 
off the mouth of the voe, and beyond it on 
the horizon, like pieces of hard-coal, the Out 
Skerries. Harsh names, and strange, like 
Mr Tulloch and my grandfather. And I 
used to get the feeling, up there, that Shetland 
wasn’t an island at all, but a great mountain 
that had sunk in the sea and would one day 
sink again. 

I saw Mr Tulloch leave the croft and walk 
up the road, then, where it turned round the 
head, he left it, and came up the hill towards 
me. It was hard going that way, but, had he 
taken the path I used, my grandfather would 
have seen him from the croft. He was slow, 
and in the distance, with his black suit and the 
twisting route he came, he looked like an old 
crow seeking a place to die. ‘Boy,’ he called 
out hoarsely when he got nearer, ‘come here.” 

He hadn’t shaved for days, and the stubble 
on his chin was fair, not black like his head, 
and his eyes weren’t clear any more; it was 
as if a red web was stretched across them. He 
was troubled, and the whisky was only making 
it worse. ‘Boy,’ he said, when he got his 
breath, ‘what’s he saying?’ 

‘Who?’ I asked. 

‘God Almighty,’ he exploded, ‘there’s not 
a living soul ten miles of this place and you 
ask me who. Old Peterson, your grandfather.’ 

*“Twenty years, and he comes home 
drunk,”’ I said. 

*Is that all?’ he asked. 

*Yes.” 

He was relieved, and took out his pipe and 
some plug-tobacco and started cutting it. 

*Mr Tulloch,’ I said, ‘you haven’t been 
home for twenty years?’ 

He struck a match. ‘That’s right.’ 

*How long is it since people lived in your 
house?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, twelve years maybe—fifteen—I can’t 
remember.’ 

*Then how is it there is still a roof on your 
house?’ I asked. 

He took his pipe out. ‘You noticed that, 
boy?’ he said quickly. 

* Yes,’ I said. 

He fumbled for another match. 
your grandfather was expecting me.’ 


*Maybe 





It was warm on the hilltop, and he dozed 
off to sleep, breathing through his nose with 
his jaws shut tight. And as he slept the trouble 


would seem to leave him, and his face would 


soften. Then it would come again, and his 
hands would slowly close and tighten. 

He awoke suddenly. ‘Tell me, boy,’ he 
said, ‘in God’s name what am I doing here?’ 

*You climbed the hill,’ I said. 

‘Not that,’ he shouted grabbing my hand, 
‘not that, here in this place.” His hand was 
wet and it shook. 

‘I was ill,” I said, ‘and the doctor said I 
needed a change. Then my grandfather wrote 
and said he wanted to see me. I couldn’t 
come alone.’ 

*Then why didn’t your mother bring you, 
why did your father send me?’ The pain in 
my hand made me cry out, but he didn’t let 
go. ‘Answer me, boy. Why did your father 
send me?’ 

I looked from his red eyes to his hair, 
where the seaweed hung like five green 
fingers. ‘Because he loves you,’ I said, 
‘because he doesn’t want anything to happen 
to you.’ 

‘What can happen to me?’ he asked. But 
I was crying with the pain in my hand. And 


he didn’t seem to notice, but kept repeating in 
a puzzled sort of way: ‘What can happen to 
me? What can happen to me?’ 


HAT night, my father called out to Mr 
Tulloch from the sea. 

We had sat up at the porch longer than 
usual, for even when the sun had gone down 
it was still warm. It must have been midnight 
before we went to bed. My grandfather left 
the door open to let some air in, and I could 
see all the way down to the voe in the half- 
light. There was something evil out there in 
the shadows and on the hills. It was like a 
sunset that had stood ‘still, or a dawn that 
would never become morning. I was a long 
time in getting to sleep, and my father must 
have been calling some time before I heard 
him. ‘Willie,’ he shouted, ‘Willie.’ He was 
struggling hard with the waves, pulling them 
from him like green serpents. ‘Willie,’ he 
shouted again. ‘Ach, Willie.’ There was no 
fear in his voice, just the awful agony of lone- 
liness. Then he lowered his head, and gave 
up the fight, and the sea wrapped itself round 
him like a shroud. I shouted: ‘Father, 
father,’ and stretched out my hands. But it 
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was my grandfather who took them, and 
lifted me out of bed, and carried me to the 
porch. And as he held me in his arms I could 
see the light shining bright in Mr Tulloch’s 
house. 


T was warm the next day, and even warmer 
the day after, and all the time the dog lay 
panting a few yards from the house, as if 
he had just returned from seeking a stray lamb 
out on the hills. There was no wind. The 
grass stood up straight and unruffled, and the 
water of the voe was flat and dull like concrete. 
The sky was like a new penny without the 
shine, tense and brooding, as if it were about 
to burst, and wherever you turned it was like 
looking at the stillness of a painting. 

‘Oh, the fools,’ said my grandfather, ‘the 
fools, the fools!’ 

A boat had put off from the other side of 
the voe and was pulling out to sea, the oars 
dipping slowly, then hanging in the air before 
dipping again. And suddenly, fouling the 
silence, like a man swearing in church, came 
the new, brassy notes of a piano-accordion. 

‘Get back,’ my grandfather shouted, though 
they must have been two miles away at least, 
‘get back, get back!’ He stood, wondering 
what to do. Then he picked up his stick and 
started to run, the ungainly, drunken run of 
an old man. But someone was on the head- 
land before him. 

We hadn't seen Mr Tulloch leave his house, 
but there he was on the cliffs, his shoulders 
hunched, and his hands cupped, shouting to 
those in the boat. My grandfather stopped, 
then made to go on again. Then he thought 
better, and turned, and came back to the 
house. 

He didn’t rest all that afternoon, but sat 
uneasily in his chair facing the voe, and some- 
times looking up at the sky. He was eager 
to know what had become of the boat, but 
Mr Tulloch stood there on the headland, 
keeping him away like a trespass-notice. 

Towards evening the sky darkened, and 
the wind sprang. up, warm at first, then 
suddenly icy-cold. And at the same time a 
low moaning came from the voe, sad and 
familiar, like the sobs of women round a new 
grave. 

Mr Tulloch left the headland and it seemed 
as if he was coming to the house, for my 
grandfather stood up and waited for him. 
Then he saw the old man, and hesitated, and 
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made for his own croft and went in and shut 
the door. 

‘Come, boy,’ said my grandfather. 

It was nearly dark when we got to the cliffs, 
and the rain came away drenching us in the 
first minute of its fall. And under our feet 
was the horrible sucking sound of the sea as 
it explored the caves below with wet lips. 

*There they are,’ shouted my grandfather 
suddenly. But I could see nothing, only a 
noisy blackness that moved and pitched. He 
put an arm around me. ‘Boy,’ he shouted, 
‘can you use an oar?’ 

‘Yes, grandfather,’ I said. 

He looked at me, and then out to the sea. 
‘That was a fine thing to say,’ he said, ‘a 
fine thing. But I cannot ask it of you.’ Then 
he straightened himself up. ‘GoZto}Willie 
Tulloch, tell him that old Magnus Peterson 
has sent you, and will he be so kind as to come 
to the croft and speak with him.’ 

Mr Tulloch had sea-boots on when I got 
there, and sou’wester, and when he got my 
grandfather’s message he started off at once. 
Then he stopped as if he had forgotten some- 
thing, and went back, put out the light in the 
croft, and shut the door. 

When we got to the house my grandfather 
was dressed for the sea, and I saw that Mr 
Tulloch was washed and shaved, as if he was 
going to meet somebody. 

_JThey stood looking at each other, and then 
after a while my grandfather spoke. ‘Willie,’ 
he said, ‘a long time ago, on such a night as 
this, my youngest sons went out to the fishing, 
for there was nothing to eat in the house. 
You were working in Lerwick at the time. 
Their eldest brother, the boy’s father here, 
was down south in England, and I, God 
forgive me, was not with them.’ He paused. 
*I was lying in this house, drunk with whisky. 
They were hard times,’ he said, turning to 
me, ‘hard}times.’ He cleared his throat. 
*When the storm broke, your father and 
brothers, Willie, would not go to the help 
of my two sons, and, when I awoke in the 
morning, they were gone. Your father said 


that that night he could hardly move with the 
rheumatism, and so it may have been.’ He 
looked hard at Willie and repeated: ‘And 
so it may have been,’ but Willie didn’t answer, 
and hung his head, and my grandfather went 
on: ‘I was a hard man, and in my grief I cursed 
the Tullochs, and, God forgive me, Willie, 
you know what became of your father and 
brothers.’ Mr Tulloch kept his head down. 
‘From that day,’ said my grandfather, ‘the 
Tullochs and the Petersons have been as 
enemies. What is done, is done, and it was a 
long time ago. Out on the deep to-night are 
some poor witless mortals from the south. I 
warned them, God knows, but they wouldn’t 
listen to me. I am an old man, Willie, but 
there is no man living that knows the seas 
round here like I do.’ 

*I will come,’ said Mr Tulloch. There was 
no trouble in his face now. It was clear and 
shining like a boy going to church. 

‘Thank you,’ said my grandfather. He put 
on his sou’wester. ‘Now tell me, Willie, 
before we go,” he said, ‘what kind of a man 
was my son?’ 

‘There was none better,’ said Mr Tulloch, 
‘a fine sailor, and a fine man. Everybody 
speaks well of him.’ 

‘And the drink?’ asked my grandfather. 

‘Ach, a little when he was young,” said Mr 
Tulloch, ‘as¥all young fellows do. Then, 
whenfhe got married—no more.’ 

*Thankfyou,’ said my grandfather, ‘they 
are fine things to hear. Boy, bring me the 
whisky, we will have a drink before we go.” 


men from Whalsay searched for my 
grandfather and Mr Tulloch for three 
days, but it wasn’t till the fourth day that 
they found them, lying on the beach, a few 
yards*apart, withthe dog between them— 
and on them was all the peace of Adam’s 
face on the first morning. 
And as they were taking them up to the 
house the motor twisted along the road from 
Lerwick with the letter about my father. 


October First Story: Breach of Promise by Jessamyn West. 





Escapers Repay 


The R.A.F. Escaping Society and Its 
Benefactions 


A. J. FORREST 


EW societies in the world require a more 
manly qualification for membership than 
the R.A.F. Escaping Society. To-day, about 
four hundred strong, this organisation consists 
exclusively of past and serving members of the 
R.A.F., the Dominions Air Forces, and those 
Allied Air Formations mustered within the 
R.A.F.’s framework, who, during the 1939-45 
war, were shot down or crash-landed on 
enemy or enemy-occupied territory and either 
eluded capture or eventually made good their 
escape with civilian assistance. Members of 
air-crews, no less than pilots, now wear the 
Society’s tie, with its jagged line symbolic of 
barbed-wire. 

The Society was formed in 1946 by Viscount 
Portal, then Chief of the Air Staff, and it was 
registered under the War Charities Act of 1940. 
And, as its intrepid chairman, Sir Basil Embry, 
former C.-in-C. of Fighter Command, has 
always insisted, full membershipcan be granted 
only to airmen who actually escaped or evaded 
capture. A magnificent attempt, ending in 
capture or recapture, the lot uf many, is no 
passport to eligibility. The Society’s purpose, 
however, is not one of self-glorification. Far 
from it. These men, all of them wartime 
heroes, many with incredible stories of blazing 
dare-devilry to their credit, have banded. 
together because they wish to repay in some 
measure their debt of gratitude to those who 
risked fates worse than theirs to aid them. 
Salute, then, some very valiant citizens of 
France, Belgium, Holland, and other 
countries! 

In Sir Basil Embry’s words: ‘ Many of these 
brave people were tortured and eventually shot 
or died in concentration-camps. Those who 
returned have, in most cases, contracted some 


incurable disability as a result of the hardship 
they suffered. These were ordinary and 
women who were under no obligation to give 
assistance to the Royal Air Force. They had 
no uniform to protect them, and if they were 
caught, as so many were, it was not a prison- 
camp which they faced but almost certain 
death.” 

At her offices in 83 Portland Place, London, 
W.1, the Society’s Secretary, Miss Craig, 
showed me much documentary evidence of the 
brave yet often pathetic cases reviewed by the 
Society in its efforts to give financial assistance 
to its wartime friends, their widows, orphans, 
and dependants. It is a debt of honour, 
involving not just the Society, I think, but the 
nation’s prestige. Each summer now a 
number of children from  escape-aiders’ 
families are invited to Britain for a fortnight’s 
holiday. The Society pays their travelling- 
expenses and arranges for their accommo- 
dation either at the homes of members or 
with members’ friends. Programmes, nicely 
weighted with entertainments, excursions, and 
seaside trips, are laid on. And members, still 
in R.A.F. uniform, thrill many a young guest 
by introducing him on the ground to their 
squadrons’ latest machines. 

Last summer the people of Carrickfergus, 
Antrim, inspired by escaper Flight-Lieutenant 
T. H. Hutton, gave a first-class holiday to 
fifteen children. Moreover, their role as hosts 
brought the Northern Irelanders such enjoy- 
ment that this summer they invited twelve to 
fifteen other children from approved families 
for a similar stay. Altogether, in Coronation 
summer, the Escaping Society has invited 
sixty young guests to Britain. It knows of at 
least a hundred it would like to invite! 
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EMBERS and their friends help in odd 
ways. Aided in his escape by a family 
in France, Mr K. R. Gandy of Ely recently 
secured a permit to stay in France for a year 
and work on their farm. His offer was all the 
more commendable because illness, affecting 
the mother principally, was making the family’s 
life very burdensome. Mr R. L. A. Freebairn- 
Smith, headmaster of Cliftonville School, 
Kent, very generously offered to educate an 
orphan whose parents were killed as a result 
of escape-aiding Allied airmen. Now, 10- 
year-old Michel Dricot, who normally lives 
with his gra.idmother in Brussels, is enjoying 
this advantage. Michel’s father, a Capitaine 
in the Resistance, shepherded more than two 
hundred Allied airmen through the Belgium 
escape-line before the Gestapo caught and 
executed him. 

Roberte Warnie offers us a shining example 
of the courage characterising so many foreign 
families, unknown to us, in times of emer- 
gency. Some were not even members of their 
local resistance groups, but, confronted with 
an airman in need, no penalty daunted them. 
As a 15-year-old, Roberte helped her parents 
on their small peasant farm at Fescamps in the 
Somme area. While she managed the cows 
and poultry, she also helped her father and 
mother to shelter British airmen on the run. 
She had just made comfortable, in a hayrick, 
a young wounded bomber-pilot, Gabraithe 
Hythe of Christchurch, New Zealand, when 
the Gestapo swooped. They picked up the 
flyer and drove off, with her father and mother 
too. She was not to see them again. Able 
only to guess at their fate, Roberte carried on 
the farm lone-handed. Her father died in a 
concentration-camp. Her mother, flung into 
another camp of terror, was so broken in 
health when war ended that the most careful 
treatment in a sanatorium at St Gall, Switzer- 
land, reserved for French concentration-camp 
victims, could not save her life. 

Hythe himself fared better. He broke free 
once from his P.O.W. camp, but was caught 
again in the act of stealing a Messerschmitt. 
He was badly treated. While the Allies made 
ready their final spring, the invasion through 
Germany, he was forcibly marched, despite 
his wounds, nearly eight hundred miles. When 
the Americans reached him, he was physically 
broken by privation and hardship, but deter- 
mined not to die. After his slow recovery, he 
regained touch with Roberte. She was still 
toiling on her farmstead. Through his testi- 
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mony, the British military authorities gave 
her an immediate award of 75,000 francs. 
It came providentially. A week earlier 
Roberte’s one scraggy old carthorse had 
dropped dead from exhaustion. The un- 
expected gift helped her to buy a new animal. 

Roberte had another worry. Proud of her 
parents’ role in the liberation of France, she 
wanted to set up a suitable memorial to them 
in her village churchyard. Again no money. 
In October 1950, however, an inspiration came 
to her. ‘I will write to the English Princess 
Elizabeth,’ she told her friends, and ‘as one 
woman to another, see if she cannot help or 
advise me.’ Her letter related the story of 
her brave parents, of her struggles with her 
farm, of her joy in her new horse, and of her 
wish to commemorate those she loved. 

The Queen on behalf of Princess Elizabeth 
at once forwarded the letter to the R.A.F. 
Escaping Society, adding a personal note that, 
if Roberte’s claims were genuine, she would be 
glad to know what the Society could arrange 
for the girl. The story was readily verified, 
and, as an expression of gratitude, the Society 
sent Roberte a cheque for £25. The sun in 
Fescamps shines now on a fitting monument 
acknowledging her parents’ sacrifices, and 
Roberte’s heart glows in pride and peace. 


MONG other aims, the Society tries to 
promote among its wartime helpers, be 
they peasants or princes, happy relations with 
the British Commonwealth. No limit, indeed, 
can be placed upon the circle of friendship 
thus formed. It can influence ultimately entire 
communities. An example ‘will best illustrate 
my claim. 

Before the Allied landings in Normandy, 
15-year-old Henri Guernerie of Alencgon fear- 
lessly acted as a guide in the underground 
escape-route organised by Resistance members 
through his own home town. His courage and 
quickwittedness saved at least one Australian 
airman from months of captivity, a fact which 
the airman, Warrant-Officer A. W. Matthews 
of Balwyn, Victoria, has never ceased to 
remember with gratitude. The war ended, he 
interested himself in Henri’s future, and about 
a year ago advanced him 75 per cent of his 
passage-money to Australia. The Escaping 
Society donated the other £20 necessary to 
finance Henri’s emigration. To-day, engaged 
as a French language-teacher in a local school, 
Henri is earning a decent livelihood and 





studying, in his spare time, for a science 
degree. He hopes shortly to remit sufficient 
money to France for his wife-to-be to come 
out and join him. In the background, the ex- 
Australian airman watches proudly, almost 
paternally, the progress of a youngster whose 
past services to freedom must recommend him 
very strongly for Commonwealth citizenship. 

Some escape-aiders, like Madame Gervoise, 
an elderly Parisian, who kept a bookshop in 
the Rue de Plassey, lost their entire livelihood 
when the Gestapo searched their quarters. In 
her case, Hitler’s terrible inquisitors, enraged 
at their failure to find incriminating evidence, 
poured petrol over her valuable stock and 
fired it. 

Others, like Miss Sterling of Lyons, im- 
poverished themselves in buying black- 
market foodstuffs, forged passes, disguises, 
maps, compasses, clothing, and kindred 
escape-aids for wanted airmen hidden in their 
attics, cupboards, or air-raid shelters. This 
gallant old lady, then 71 years of age, and 
sister of a wealthy silk-merchant, gave away 
all her fortune to this good cause. After the 
war, she returned to her native Ireland to live 
in a single ill-furnished room in Borrisokane, 
Co. Tipperary, but too proud to appeal for 
aid. The Southern Irish Loyalists’ Associa- 
tion reported her plight to Sir John Slessor and 
great was her joy when the Society, having 
confirmed her sacrifices, sent her two cheques 
for £10, the second one being delivered to this 
grand old campaigner by an R.A.F. escaper 
in person. 


IR Basil Embry himself, tireless in the 

Society’s cause, affords a testimony both 
to the escaper’s resolution and the escape- 
aider’s fortitude. Outstanding as a man of 
action, holder of four D.S.O.s, he was shot 
down in May 1940 when making his last flight 
as a wing-commander. He had just gained 
promotion. And he used his capture to 
demonstrate to the enemy almost classic 
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powers as an escapist. Few men of our time, 
on our own side or on the enemy’s, showed 
such a burning will for freedom. 

Yet, as Sir Basil is the first to admit, without 
the aid of Paul, an elderly French peasant and 
amiable old soldier of the First World War, 
who taught him a few Gallic gestures, enabling 
him to pass off at a distance as a Belgian 
refugee, it is doubtful if he could have kept 
free. As it was, after his dive to freedom— 
into a ditch—beneath the very barrels of his 
captors’ machine-guns, he survived, with 
Paul’s aid, to knock out Germans with 
‘borrowed weapons,” and, on one occasion, 
to hide himself in a manure-heap. Fighter 
Command’s future chief, defiant of all odds, 
had one interest only—freedom. Altogether, 
two thousand R.A.F. officers and men, 
personnel of the ancillary air commands 
included, escaped or eluded capture, thanks to 
the help of unknown friends. All are eligible 
for the Society’s membership. 

As Miss Craig says: ‘Our funds are 
necessarily restricted. Otherwise, we could do 
so much more to show appreciation to those 
who, as case after case in our dossiers reveals, 
are severely handicapped because of their 
sacrifices or the sacrifices made by their 
parents or relatives. Sir Basil Embry issued, 
last year, a personal appeal to about five 
hundred British firms. It raised just on £3000. 
Various good-wishers, hearing of our work, 
have sent us money. And Paul Brickhill, 
author of the successful book Escape or Die, 
in which he relates the wartime experiences 
of eight members of the Society, is most 
generously giving us half his royalties. But, 
before we can put the Society on a sound 
footing financially, we need to raise at least 
£10,000. Then we shall, to the relief of our 
consciences, be able to rescue from hard need 
the friends who so bravely came to our air- 
men’s rescue in uncomfortable conditions— 
friends, in the truest sense, who never counted 
the cost, in terms of torture or ugly death, of 
what they did.’ 


The Red Rose 


Now in my garden this red rose 
Upon the crumbled @ons grows; 
Though rooted in the mouldering past 
How many moments shall it last? 


And of those moments swift, I knew 
The blossom’s beauty for so few; 
The travail of the centuries spent 
To speed my seconds of content. 


W. H. Boore. 
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Stern Measures 


A Poaching Recollection of the Ross Boys 


M. M. HARTIGAN 


HE Bundrowes, running between the 
counties of Donegal and Leitrim, was, 
when not too badly poached, an excellent 
salmon-river, attracting sportsmen from Eng- 
land as well as from all parts of Ireland to fish 
its short course from Donegal Bay to Lough 
Melvin. There was also very good trout- 
fishing, the lough being famous for the size 
and variety of its trout, and the consequent 
employment afforded the numbers of men who 
owned boats on the lough was of great value. 
Indeed, without it they would have been hard 
put to it to scratch a living. None could say, 
therefore, that poachers like ‘the Ross boys’ 
were not as much of a curse to the poor as to 
the rich. 

There is poaching and poaching, and my 
conscience does not allow me to get hot under 
the collar over the local fellow who, on a bleak 
March day when no one else would brave it, 
slips down to the river-bank and, with dubious 
rod and tackle but undoubted skill, tries for a 
salmon, while he keeps one eye for his fly and 
the other for the bailiff. He is, at any rate, a 
sportsman, and the damage he can do is but 
little. His guilt, I acknowledge, is less and his 
need no doubt greater than was mine when I 
changed the tail-fly on my trout cast for a 
*skin-the-goat’ and tried for a running fish I 
had seen jump as he entered the pool. I, too, 
was without a licence, and my only excuse was 
that I was hardly more than a boy at the time. 
It is of a different kind of poaching that I have 
to tell. The operations of the Ross boys— 
dragging the river with a net and destroying 
spawning fish and fry alike—had none of the 
elements of sport or skill. 


and around 1895, the period of which I 
write, the depredations of the Ross boys 
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were truly savage. The fishing in Melvin 
became so poor that the well-to-do gave it up, 
and the ghillies suffered accordingly. I cannot 
pretend that this was what induced me, a mere 
boy, to take a hand as amateur gamekeeper. 
I was myself a keen trout-fisher in both river 
and lake, and so had a personal and selfish 
interest. There were bailiffs, true, but some of 
them might just as well not have been there at 
all. One could not altogether blame them; 
to interfere with the Ross boys was to ask for 
certain trouble, and more than one had found 
it. As for the R.I.C., whether from love of the 
dolce far niente, or from imperfect sympathies 
with the game-laws, or because they relegated 
this department to the bailiffs, they very 
successfully turned away their attention. Add 
to all this that the salmon-boxes at the mouth 
of the river were leased to people of little 
conscience, and one may very readily under- 
stand the low pitch to which the fishing had 
fallen. 

*‘Salmon-boxes’ perhaps need a word of 
explanation. There is a certain amount of 
legalised netting of salmon in the tidal waters 
of rivers and the adjoining sea, as also in the 
rivers themselves, if they are of reasonable 
size. But when nets, or other legal obstruc- 
tions, are set, an open gap must be left, wide 
and deep enough for fish to pass up for 
spawning. In Ireland, such gaps were known 
as ‘the Queen’s stream.’ Salmon-boxes are, 
in effect, traps at a river’s mouth. They trap 
ali fish entering the river from the sea, except 
those lucky enough to strike the gap. Hence 
the importance of the Queen’s stream. But as 
the Queen’s stream did not of itself allow 
enough fish through to stock a river, the 
further provision was made of compelling 
owners of fishing-rights to take off their nets 
and open their boxes for forty-eight hours in 





each week—namely, Saturdays and Sundays. 
Opening a box means, in brief, raising a grid 
and allowing free entry for the fish from bank 
to bank. Unscrupulous owners of the rights— 
commonly called ‘the Fishery’—abused their 
position in obvious ways. 

One morning when crossing the bridge on 
the road above the Bundrowes boxes I came 
across two R.I.C. men leaning on the parapet 
looking down at the water. Following their 
example, I saw two men engaged in building 
a dam across the Queen’s stream. When they 
had finished, they proceeded to scoop out, just 
below, a deep lead into a shallow pool. They 
then sat down and lit their pipes. Running 
fish will not go up a shallow stream when a 
deeper is available. It was not long before a 
fine salmon was floundering in the pool, to be 
quickly netted and tipped into a bag. The two 
down below then sat down again, and I 
recognised them as employees of the Fishery 
lessees. Whether acting for their employers 
or not, they were, of course, poaching, and I 
asked the two representatives of law and order 
whether they were not going to summon them. 
*Arrah, no!’ said one of them. ‘Sure, they’re 
Fishery men.’ 

Apart from a normal amount of righteous 
indignation over this blatant breach of the 
common decencies, I was worried quite a lot, 
as I have said, over my own prospects of sport 
in those waters, not to mention those of the 
riparian owners. The Leitrim bank of the 
Bundrowes belonged to the Lareen estate, and 
I resolved to meet the two Ingram brothers, the 
new tenants of Lareen Lodge, who, I knew, 
were looking forward to good sport. Their 
prospects would be poor with the Ross boys 
also on the job, netting what fish got past these 
other poachers. 

The Ingrams were both young men, not of 
the kind to take such tricks lying down, though 
as Irishmen they would be well aware there was 
not an unpoached river in the country. They 
would not worry unduly over a few fish taken 
with rod and line, provided the line had a fly 
at its end and not a ‘stroke-haul’—a big 
weighted hook cast across a pool where fish 
are lying and drawn back in jerking move- 
ments. I duly met the Ingram brothers, on 
the golf-course, and told them what they had 
to expect. They had important business 
interests in Dublin and enough influence, I 
knew, to compel the Fishery to toe the line. 
But what, I wondered, would they do about 
the Ross boys? 


STERN MEASURES 


Byes Ross was a stretch of rough bogland 
on the Donegal bank, and its resident 
community of about a dozen families eked out 
a precarious existence by turf-cutting and 
distilling poteen. They had an evil reputation, 
and ing and salmon-netting were 
probably the least iniquitous of their nocturnal 
avocations. A particular gang worked the 
river. When on the job, the only clothing they 
wore was thick underpants, fisherman’s 
jerseys, and sou’westers pulled down low over 
their faces; and they went barefooted, to en- 
able them to run faster if chased. Their most 
treasured, and expensive, possession was their 
net. They were led by a big husky brute named 
James Nolan. He had served sentences for 
poaching and assault, some of the assaults 
being ugly examples, including gaffing a bailiff 
in the cheek and wrenching the big hook 
through to the mouth. Few of the gang could 
swim, and if the bailiffs surprised them on the 
job and grabbed one end of the net—the 
poachers that side fleeing to escape recognition 
—those on the other bank would be forced 
to let go before they got hauled into deep 
water. 

A favourite netting-pool was just below a 
bridge on the Kinloch road. At that spot 
there was a deal of gorse and other thick cover 
down to the water’s edge, and the gang’s 
preliminary operations included collecting a 
quantity of broken stone, always plentifully 
available, since in those pre-motoring days 
this was the material used for road-mending. 
Thus armed, from their position of vantage on 
the bridge they systematically bombarded 
every bush and bit of cover below that could 
possibly conceal a bailiff, and only when satis- 
fied that the coast was clear would they begin 
to net. 

One moonlit evening, not long after I had 
met the Ingrams, I had been flight-shooting 
until the light got too bad, and my way home 
took me down the bank of the Bundrowes to 
that bridge. As I got near it I heard shouting. 
Whatever was going on was towards the 
salmon-pool beyond the bridge, and, stopping 
a moment to listen, I heard the voice of 
McCarthy, a bailiff whom I knew well: ‘Ye’ll 
swing for this night’s work, Nolan, if I live 
to come out of it.’ And swing he well might. 
To anyone below it was a murderous bom- 
bardment with those rough stones, with which 
Nolan and his crew must have provided them- 
selves when driven off their end of the net. 
Their immediate object was to make 
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McCarthy’s party release their end, and had I 
not chanced along they must have succeeded. 
Though the moon had clouded over, there was 
enough light for me to see the men’s figures, in 
their big sou’westers, on the bridge parapet 
against the skyline. From McCarthy’s 
shouting I knew one of them must be Nolan, 
and I could guess what was happening. 

It was no time for ‘the native hue of resolu- 
tion’ to become ‘sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.’ Running up on to the road 
and looking over, I made out three men— 
McCarthy and the Ingrams, as it turned out— 
pulling at a net under the fire from the bridge. 
Nolan and his friends were too busy at it to 
have noticed my arrival. I was some forty 
yards from them—beyond effective range for 
duck, as I subconsciously knew—so I let drive 
with one barrel at the stern ends of the rascals 
as they leant over the parapet. There was a 
yell from one of them, and they all ran. I 
fired my second barrel in the air, pour en- 
courager les autres, and all made very good 
time. Their friends down on the river, who 
had been contesting possession with McCarthy 
and the Ingrams, let go and joined in the 
general retreat. 

Besides losing the net, Nolan and two others 


who were identified got prison sentences. 
Only then did Nolan complain that he had 
been shot. The police-surgeon having 
examined him, I received notice to appear 
before Major Dixon, the chairman of the 
magistrates—but at his house, not in court. I 
knew the Major well, but that did not prevent 
my being in a blue funk as I walked the two 
miles there with the policeman who had called 
for me. The reasons for my attack in the rear 
had been urgent, I knew, but I did not know 
how far I could convince others of it, nor how 
badly Nolan had been hit: I had not been 
called as a witness in the case. 

The Major sat at his desk looking terribly 
severe, and I could think of several places 
where I would rather be. I had to tell him in 
detail my share in the proceedings at the 
bridge, in which McCarthy’s shout about 
‘swinging for it’ came in very useful. Apart 
from that, I confined myself to telling him 
exactly what occurred, and this proved my best 
defence, though I think he was expecting me 
to plead it was all accident. His countenance 
relaxed, he wagged a finger at me and said: 
*My boy, if you ever get such a chance again, 
see that you put a few more than two grains of 
No. 3 in the scoundrel’s stern!’ 


A Memory 


The shore-lights shone like fiery nails 
Upon the horseshoe of the bay; 

The wind hummed in the folded sails, 
And rocked our vessel where she lay, 
A slim thing turning with the tide, 

The dark tide, flowing swift and strong, 
That lapped against her lovely side 
With ripples like a song. 


We in the dusk were singing too, 

Slow tunes with plaintive Gaelic words, 
Of little, lonely isles we knew, 

The home of winds and waves and birds; 
And round about us, like a ring 

Of ancient minstrels sang the seas, 


New come from rugged shores where spring 
The island melodies. 


Oh, Gaelic songs, the urge and ache 

That throbs through every mournful strain— 
Sometimes I think my heart will break 

To see those isles again! 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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Dummy 





A. 


E is a tremendously strong, brown-skinned 
man, not very tall but with enormous 
shoulders and long, powerful, curved arms 
reaching to his knees. He has a lean jaw, and 
a thin jet-black moustache stretches across his 
upper lip. Each cheek bears a narrow strip 
of black beard descending to his chin. The 
line of his jaw and mouth is accentuated and 
combines with his piercing eyes, lanky black 
hair, and swarthy colouring to give him some- 
thing of a Spanish aspect, but the thickness 
about his nose and the fulness of his lips 
proclaim him true Negro. 

He is wearing the only clothes he possesses 
—a loose dark shirt of thin material, with 
short sleeves, and a ragged pair of light-fawn 
cotton pants with coloured patches on the seat 
and knees; his feet are bare, and on his head 
is a scrap of sacking attached to a large peak. 

He has the strength of two average men. 
As he stands in the centre of the barbecue, 
knees slightly bent, trouser-ends draped about 
his feet, his brown hairy arms hanging like 
two arcs of a circle by his sides, he appears like 
a primitive symbol of brute force—a thing of 
nerve, muscle, brawn, and sinew, elemental, 
virile. From under the peak of his cap his 


eyes burn with life, a wide smile spreads across 
from one lean jaw to the other, his face breaks 
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into an expression of cunning friendliness, and 
he moves forward to greet me. 

He moves across the barbecue with slow 
deliberation, lifting his feet as if walking 
through thick mud, hips swaying, torso held 
stiffly in a forward crouch. He halts in front 
of me, and emits an idiot cry of delight. 

Forty years ago, when he was a little boy, a 
disastrous earthquake hit Jamaica, and he was 
severely injured by a falling coping-stone. He 
recovered, but his injuries rendered him dumb 
and stone-deaf. He hears nothing and often 
just misses being knocked over by a mountain- 
truck. His ‘speech’ is limited to cries, grunts, 
and animal noises often suggesting the qualities 
of the thing or action he is describing, accom- 
panied by wonderful pantomime. 


I KNOW nothing about all this. I am newly 
come to the Blue Mountains, to enter upon 
my coffee estate, and I see before me a brute 
with bright, intelligent eyes. I turn to the 
half-caste who is the manager. ‘Who’s this?’ 

‘Dummy. He can’t speak an’ he can’t hear 
you. He’s always around. Sleeps in the 
shack over there an’ gets his own food. He’s 
paid ten shillings a week.’ 

*What’s he do?’ 
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‘Nothin’ much. At crop-time, when the 
coffee’s pulped, he’s useful. Got the strength 
of two men, carry a couple of bushels with 
ease; nothing’s too heavy for him once he 
gets it on his head. Good man when the 
coffee ripes.” 

*It’ll be months before we'll have any coffee. 
What’s he do now. Where’s his home. What 
does he have to live here for?’ 

*Ain’t got a home. Never lived anywhere 
else but here. Sometimes he'll go an’ sleep 
in the village, along with anyone he knows. 
He don’t do much about the place when there’s 
no coffee.’ 

‘And he gets ten shillings a week?’ 

*Yeah—that’s right.’ 

Here is yet one more eye-opener I’m getting 
on this precious coffee estate of mine. I’m only 
here a week, fresh out from England and 
ignorant of the first thing about coffee, and 
already it looks as if I’d got a bad bargain. 
Five hundred acres of bushland, two moun- 
tains, eroded ruinate soil, a tumbledown 
factory built of wood, and little or no coffee 
growing on the place. Got to buy what I can 
from peasant native growers. There’s a fine 
house—yes; everything laid on—pumped 
water, sunken bath, electric-light plant, 
glorious views from wide-open French- 


windows. What the hell—I can’t live by 
looking at glorious views! 

The half-caste manager, lent to me for the 
first month—‘ just to show you the ropes, old 
boy’—is, even to my inexperienced eyes, 


utterly incompetent. He’s past it, anyway; 
old and doddering, staring unseeingly across 
the barbecues with rum-soddened eyes, his 
brain five minutes slow. This morning he is 
introducing the permanent staff, a collection 
of Negro men and women who help keep the 
place going during the off-season. 

They all look alike to me—blacks with 
wrinkled faces and red-gummed cavities of 
mouths where the front-teeth are missing, 
sinewy hands and bare splay-feet grey with 
dust, dressed in torn trousers or skirts. Old 
Ben Gordon, the barbecue man; Rosalind, 
who cooks for the men, and her daughter 
Irene; Sidney, the houseboy; Toby Kelly, the 
headman (his khaki shirt and pants at least 
are clean); a few others whose names I don’t 
rightly know as yet; and now—Dummy. 

All drawing wages; all to be found during 
the day squatting on their hunkers in shady 
spots, heads bent downwards on arms limply 
hanging between their knees, asleep. Busy 
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enough at crop-time, I dare say, but just now 
useless mouths needing to be kept supplied by 
my weekly drawings from the Royal Bank of 
Canada—a one-way traffic in which every- 
thing steadily and gradually comes out and 
nothing ever goes in. 


f puaear postures before me, bending and 
straightening his knees, pulling at the 
peak of his cap, his thin black moustache 
stretching across his smiling face. ‘Ugh-ugh 
—ai-ai-ai!’ he utters. 

I don’t find it amusing. ‘This fellow’s got to 
do something to earn his keep,’ I tell the half- 
caste. ‘Send him up to the house with a fork 
and spade and let him start turning over those 
flower-beds I showed you.’ 

*He won't do that.’ 

“What! What d’you mean “he won’t do 
that”? He’s damn well got to do it!’ 

‘Dummy won’t do that, squire. He clean 
up around the factory, carry pimento, mend 
the gutter, tend to the water-wheel—but he 
won’t do no digging.’ 

‘And I’m supposed to go on paying him 
ten shillings a week?’ 

*Fifteen when crop-time come.’ 

*I won’t do it. He can get out—d’you hear! 
Tell him he’s to go. I won’t have him on my 
property. See he gets his things together, 
and clears out. Do you understand?’ 

*He won’t go, squire. Dummy never live 
any place but Chesterfield. He’s been here 
always.’ 

‘I’m not going to have him on my property.’ 

*Yes, squire.” 

*Well, how do I get rid of him?’ 

‘Only way is send to Guava Ridge for the 
police.’ 

‘What will they do?’ 

*Put him in prison.’ 

‘And after he’s been in prison?’ 

*Then he come back.’ 

I tell the half-caste I'll have to think about 
it. What the hell can I do? I’m beginning to 
know these people. Industrial relationship as 
we understand it at home just doesn’t mean a 
thing here. I’ve got Cherterfield estate—and 
I’ve got Dummy with it. I can’t inaugurate 
my new ownership by sending for the police 
and putting my staff in prison. Even if I did, 
it wouldn’t get me anywhere. In the end, I 
cut his wage to five shillings a week during the 
off-season; maybe I'd get some return out of 
him—running errands, fetching the post, 








portering provisions and cases of beer across 
the river that divides my property from the 
mountain-road outside. 


AS the months go by my attitude towards 
these blacks undergoes a change. I begin 
to understand a lot of things I didn’t compre- 
hend before. We're not employer and 
employed—our relationship is semi-feudal; 
they feel they have a right to be found work at 
Chesterfield—that that’s what the estate is for. 
They’re difficult, stubborn, sometimes insolent, 
but they look to me to settle all kinds of dis- 
putes between them. Trivial matters, like a 
man ill-treating his wife, trespass by a neigh- 
bour’s goats, the ownership of a postal-order 
sent to his family by a son working in the 
States. I’ve enough troubles of my own, 
serious ones, yet somehow I feel like the father 
of a lot of youngsters, or a teacher with an 
unruly class. I’m growing rather fond of them. 

A trickle of early coffee begins to come to 
the factory, so we set up the hand-pulper. 
This is Dummy’s job, working the hand- 
pulper, which resembles a great kitchen coffee- 
grinder. The fruit goes into a hopper at the 
top, and the beans come out below, separated 
from the pulp and skin. It’s a messy job; it 
has to be done under a stream of water, and 
Dummy is turning the handle from morning 
to night. 

One day my wife says to me: ‘ You know— 
I like Dummy. He’s always busy; he’s very 
willing. He comes up to the house and does 
all sorts of little jobs at the back. He loves it 
when I give him a cigarette. And isn’t he 
interested in the coffee? When he sees anyone 
coming down the hill-path bringing a load of 
coffee, he runs like mad to the factory to meet 
him. I’ve noticed him, too, on the barbecues, 
when the coffee-beans are drying in the sun. 
I love to watch him. At the least sign of rain 
he’s down there shovelling the beans under 
cover long before anyone else gets to them.’ 

‘Funny you should say that,’ I reply. ‘I’ve 
seen it, too. As soon as any coffee comes in 
he’s there to meet it, unloads it off the mule, 
carries it into the factory and measures it, and, 
almost before I’ve finished paying the fellow 
who brings it, he’s turning away at the pulper 
like anything, standing knee-high in the water, 
among the mashed skins and pulp. He seems 
really keen about it.’ 

It looks pretty hard work, too, grinding 
away for hours at the hand-pulper, water 
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splashing all over the place as it pours from 
the conduit overhead. About his feet lie the 
beans pulped yesterday, fermenting white and 
greasy in the water. He gathers them in a 
wide, shallow basket and carries them up to 
the barbecue, load after load, spreading them 
evenly over the concrete to dry in the sun. 

No anxious hen could guard her chickens 
more jealously than Dummy does his coffee- 
beans during the curing process. He paces 
the length of the barbecue, spreading out the 
clean wet beans with a wooden rake, turning 
them over as they dry, and gradually they 
change to golden-yellow, so that from a 
distance the barbecues gleam in the sun like 
fields of ripe corn. 

The celerity of a tropic storm is a constant 
menace threatening irreparable damage to the 
drying beans. Out of the empty void of a 
pale-blue sky a dark puffball shows itself over 
the gap at the valley’s end, three miles away; 
in less than five minutes the silver lances of 
the heavy raindrops will stab viciously at the 
precious crop. This is where Dummy gives a 
wonderful performance. He stares anxiously 
at the sky, then raising his arms in alarm 
points down the valley, wriggling his opened 
fingers with a downward motion to indicate 
rain. He cries ‘Shu-u-sh,’ ‘shu-u-sh,’ and 
throwing apart his arms signifies the flooding 
of the barbecues. 

There follows a dramatic pantomime of 
ruin and grief. Pointing to the beans he beats 
his breast and dashes imaginary tears from his 
eyes, flings aloft his arms in an ecstasy of 
despair, and finally, with bowed shoulders and 
arms hanging helplessly at his sides, his breast 
heaving with sobs, subsides in the broken 
attitude of a man who by a cruel stroke of fate 
has lost everything. 

The rest of the men have reached the bar- 
becues and rapidly scrape the beans together, 
shovelling them beneath the shelters. I watch 
Dummy with keen enjoyment, and he sends 
me a searching glance from under his jet-black 
eyebrows, as much as to say: ‘What d’you 
think of that—pretty good, eh?’ He loves a 
gallery, but he’ll give his performance whether 
anyone is watching him or not, for the basis 
of it is a genuine concern for his coffee. 


UMMY’S sign-language is something to 

be seen. He knows nothing of the 
orthodox deaf-and-dumb alphabet. He has a 
dumb-show of his own, and it’s easily followed 
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once you learn the trick. Maybe I want some 
provisions brought over from my car, which 
is on the road across the river. I touch Dummy 
on the shoulder. He swings round, alert. I 
point to the road and move my hands as if 
holding a steering-wheel. His face lights up, 
and his hands move in the same manner. He’s 
got it. My car is over there. Right. I raise 
an imaginary load on to my head. Dummy’s 
face is now one delighted grin. Clutching his 
breast, he flings out an arm in a dramatic 
gesture, then with immense effort goes through 
the motions of lifting an enormous load, 
staggering beneath its weight. The next 
moment he is off like a shot, and knows 
exactly what is required of him. 

Crop-time comes round. On Monday the 
water-wheel will be started up and the factory 
go into full production. It is time to raise 
Dummy’s wage to fifteen shillings. I ‘tell’ 
him. I point to the factory, and swing my 
arm in a circular motion; I stamp with my 
foot to indicate the shattering vibration of the 
revolving wheel. This is Saturday. I point 
to the sun and hold up one finger, then make 
a negative gesture. He understands—not 
to-day. I repeat the signs, pull as on a bell- 
rope, and again make a negative sign. To- 
morrow is Sunday—the bell-rope indicates 
that—and that is not the day I mean. I go 
through the motions a third time, but now I 
nod my head vigorously. Dummy catches on 
immediately—three days from now, on Mon- 
day, pulping begins at the factory. 

I thrust my hand into my pocket and with- 
draw it, rubbing imaginary coins between my 
fingers. I poke him in the chest and spread 
the fingers of one hand three times. He’s got 
it—me, he pantomimes, me get fifteen shillings 
from Monday! He throws himself into tran- 
sports of delight. He performs a scene of high 
revelry—eating and drinking to repletion, 
with hands spread across his extended belly; 
dances with a girl in his arms; fights as the 
rum fumes ascend to his head; and finally 
reels to his bed after a wild night of abandoned 
celebration, uttering loud cries of animal joy: 
*U-u-u-gh! U-u-u-gh! Aij-i-i-i-ah!’ 


3 taken me a long time to realise the 
injustice I did to Dummy. For Dummy 
is acoffee man. You've got to live here in the 
Blue Mountains, where the finest and most 
expensive coffee in the world is grown, to 
understand what is meant by that. Anybody 
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can grow coffee. It’s no more difficult than 
growing cherries. Indeed, coffee fruit is 
called ‘cherry,’ because there’s a strong re- 
semblance. But the best coffee-bean can be 
ruined in the pulping and curing process. 
There’s an art in adjusting the blade of the 
pulper so as to scrape off the trash, the skin 
and pulp, without nicking the bean; in judging 
when fermentation has gone on long enough, 
without developing sourness; in curing, so 
that the beans get just the right amount of sun 
and are kept bone-dry. When you sip your 
cup of high-grade Blue Mountain coffee and 
savour the delicious aroma, think of men like 
Dummy on the coffee plantations to whose 
inbred skill you owe your enjoyment. 

What Dummy doesn’t know about handling 
coffee-beans isn’t worth knowing. He lives 
for his coffee. Nothing else matters to him. 
He can’t read, can’t hear, can’t speak—his 
entire world is centred in a coffee-bean. I 
wanted to turn him into a hind, a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water. No wonder he 
refused to dig and threw the spade in the 
headman’s face, and made gorilla motions of 
tearing him in pieces. 

His strength is unbelievable. A solid oak 
chest arrived from England the other day, 
heavy and packed inside with brassware. It 
took two men to lift it off the truck over there 
on the road. It had to be manhandled down 
a rocky gorge, over the river, and up the 
opposite side. I sent Dummy to help, and 
when he arrived he waved the men away, 
lifted the chest on to a low wall, and then 
slowly and unaided raised it to his head. A 
moment to settle it on the pad of twisted 
leaves, and then Dummy sets off with a steady 
plod. From the waist down his legs writhe 
and twist as his bare feet feel their way down 
the rocky path, from the waist up his body is 
as erect as a statue and holds its centre of 
gtavity as true as a plumb-line. Sweat pours 
down his face as he reaches the house; his 
shirt is soaked. Gently asa mother tending her 
babe, he puts down the chest, then straightens 
up and beats with clenched fists upon his breast, 
crying out in triumph. The others stand a 
little way off, lost in admiration. 

I like Dummy. I respect him and value his 
knowledge of coffee. He’s no angel. He's 
rough and untutored, with the instincts of an 
animal; his ‘vocabulary’ contains some most 
foul and obscene actions, and there are times 
when I have to restrain him if my womenfolk 
are about—but, by God, he’s a man! 





Rivers of the Sea 


K. F. 


QWHEFING remorselessly through the 
oceans of the world are gigantic rivers 
which dwarf anything we know on land. 
Compared with the major ocean-currents, 
such mighty rivers as the Mississippi, the 
Congo, or the Amazon are minor streams. 
The movement of these rivers of the sea is a 
more potent reason for the eternal restlessness 
of the oceans than even the tidal changes. 
The influence of these currents is so great 
that land temperatures along their routes are 
radically modified, so that latitude plays only 
a minor part in the determination of the 
climate of the lands thus affected. 

The best-known ocean-river is, of course, 
the Gulf Stream. Like all the sea-currents, 
it has no beginning and no end, but its course 
can be accurately plotted because of its 
temperature and colour. Immense masses of 
water warmed at the Equator begin a clock- 
wise movement, which pours into the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. The warm 
water has to escape, and it takes the easiest 
passage, which is the Florida Strait, between 
the American mainiand and Cuba. As it 
flows past the Florida capes it becomes a 
stupendous river, fifty miles wide, and 
travelling at five miles an hour. Even the 
water on the sea-bed—more than half-a-mile 
down—is on the move, and it is estimated 
that 436 million million tons of warmed water 
pass out into the Atlantic every twenty-four 
hours. 

The current glides majestically northeast 
along the coast of America, and spreads to a 
width of seventy miles. At the end of its 
first route, a distance of two thousand miles, 
it is a turgid flood moving at a rate of fifteen 
miles a day. It has also lost up to 18 degrees 
Fahr. of its original temperature. Here it 
meets the icy waters coming down from 
Baffin Bay, which deflect it eastwards, and 
divide it. Yet, in the face of Arctic cold and 


GEE 


the vast forces of cool North Atlantic waters, 
one tributary plods invincibly on to bathe the 
British Isles, and then to peter out near 
Spitsbergen, little more than five hundred 
miles from the North Pole. 

Much new information was learned about 
the Gulf Stream during the late war, including 
valuable data collected by U-boat com- 
manders, and later discovered in the Nazi 
archives of Berlin. But its general route was 
well known two hundred years ago, and ships 
bound for the Old World could gain two days 
by using it. Then, a century ago the United 
States made a careful survey of the Guif 
Stream’s course. It was found, by taking 
temperature tests, that the river route was 
quite remarkably defined. An astonishing 
observation of the marked difference of water 
temperature within and without the Gulf 
Stream was made by a small coastguard 
cutter, not above seventy feet in length. It 
held steady across the Stream so that the 
stern was in the Stream and the bow just 
outside it. The difference in the warmth of 
the water fore and aft was no less than 22 
degrees Fahr. 

During the war, there were instances of 
shipwrecked men, survivors from vessels 
bound for Murmansk— ice-free on account 
of the Gulf Stream—who lived until picked 
up, while their companions died from 
exposure, simply because the former hap- 
pened to be half-a-mile nearer the warm 
currents. 

The alteration in temperature affects wave 
movement. Even on vessels as large as the 
* Queens,’ the change as the Gulf Stream is 
entered can be noticed. The rhythmic swell 
of the ocean is abruptly superseded by a 
rapid choppiness. Many a passenger on a 
smaller liner wakes up suddenly, thinking 
that something is wrong, if the vessel goes 
into the Stream at night-time. 
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RE are also cold-bearing rivers in the 

sea. In the Antarctic, a current moves in 

a perpetual circle, sending off streams of 
water rather after the manner of a Catherine 
wheel throwing off sparks. The principal 
offshoot is called the Cape Horn current, the 
famous headland of South America diverting 
the water so that it runs up the coast of Peru, 
where it clashes with a warm river coming 
down from the coast of Central America. 
The result is that Peru’s climate is as unreli- 
able as any in the world, the weather varying 
as first one stream and then the other gains 


mastery. 

Another branch of the Antarctic circular 
stream runs up as far as the coast of South- 
West Africa, moving at a steady rate of one 
mile an hour until it turns westward into the 
Atlantic and becomes warmed. Sailors in the 
early days followed Vasco da Gama’s practice 
of avoiding this Antarctic current on the 
voyage to India by setting a course far to 
the west. 

Once round the Cape of Good Hope, these 
early navigators found further trouble. The 
Mozambique sea-river runs south from the 
Indian Ocean, and, travelling at the rate of 
no less than four miles an hour, pours 
through the narrow channel made by Mada- 
gascar and the mainland. Marco Polo 
reported on this current in his book as 
being ‘of exceeding force.’ 

The Indian Ocean is a veritable whirlpool 
of moving water. There is the Indian Counter 
current, making navigation around the Sey- 
chelles and the Maldive Islands perpetually 
dangerous, and there is the East Monsoon 
drift, which passes the tip of Ceylon at a 
steady four miles an hour. One menace of 
these rivers is that in the monsoon period 
they may suddenly alter their course, or even 
reverse their direction. 

The largest river of the Pacific is the 
Japanese current. It is born in the warm seas 
of Japan, starts on its four-miles-an-hour 
journey past the Aleutian Islands, down the 
American Pacific coastline, and dies out in 
the Pacific. It is a warm river, and is a cause 
of the fogs which often shroud the Aleutians, 
as the warm water condenses the freezing air 
above it. This Pacific river is responsible for 
all sorts of flotsam and jetsam cast up on the 
coast of America from Washington to Cali- 
fornia. Floats and fish-baskets lost by fisher- 
men off the coast of Japan eventually arrive 
on a Californian beach. 
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ARINE-SURVEY authorities test the 
speed of these currents by thousands of 
bottles. Thosenormally used have instructions 
in eight languages, including Esperanto, for 
reporting the find. A more dramatic method 
of knowing the speed of the Japanese current 
was demonstrated last century, when a 
Japanese boat drifted from Japan to Con- 
ception Point, California, in seventeen months. 
Despite contrary winds, the hapless ship was 
carried inexorably on. Incidentally, three of 
the crew survived. 

Until recent times it was thought that water 
temperature and wind were the causes of 
these tremendous movements of water within 
the ocean. Sub-ocean investigation has 
proved that this is not the case. The more 
man explores the lower depths of the sea, the 
more rivers he finds. Miles below the surface 
vast masses of water are on the move, some- 
times in a direction opposite to that of the 
current above. A typical example of this is 
in the Strait of Gibraltar. A boat on the 
surface will drift into the Mediterranean as 
water pours through from the Atlantic, but 
a submerged submarine moving in the 
opposite direction finds that it can make 
three extra knots because of the underwater 
river flowing from the Mediterranean. 

The spin of the earth is one cause of water 
movement. ‘The seas tend to bulge at the 
Equator. As a result, the Mississippi runs 
uphill on the last part of its course, and in 
the Gulf of Mexico the sea-level is eight 
inches above that of the North Atlantic. 
Such a difference in height gives a tremendous 
impetus to the billions of tons of water 
forming the Gulf Stream, which runs downhill 
for many hundreds of miles until it loses that 
eight inches of discrepancy. 

These freaks of gravity are further affected 
by large land-masses. Many of the rivers in 
the Indian Ocean originate in the Bay of 
Bengal. The huge mass of the Himalayan 
Mountains pulls the water in the bay a foot 
and more above normal. The water tries to 
find its own level, and so the currents begin 
their journeys. 

These rivers bring life to the sea, for they 
carry oxygen deep into the lower levels. 
Without them the oceans would become a 
dead world, as is the case in the Black Sea, 
where lack of currents has resulted in no 
oxygen and no life. In contrast, the oceans, 
with their secret rivers, teem with life, even in 
the abysmal depths. 





The Vanishing House-Martin 





W. R. SMELLIE 


ONE of the finest bird spectacles of the 
Rosneath peninsula used to be the 
gathering of the swallows and house-martins 
for their autumn migration. On the high 
toad above Cove, on fine evenings, the tele- 
graph-wires would be darkened with thou- 
sands of birds, mainly house-martins, sitting 
shoulder to shoulder, while hundreds more 
would be in the air. All would keep up an 
excited twittering, as if impatient for the word 
to go. This exhibition would continue for 
several days until the word was given and, on 
the following day, not a single feather would 
be seen. Then we knew that winter was 
closing in. 

This spectacle, like many good things, was a 
pre-war pleasure, and to-day the peninsula 
could not show one hundred birds for each 
thousand seen before. There was a distressing 
and rapid loss of birds during the war years 
and no valid explanation was to be found. 
Midges were not among the war shortages, so 
there was no lack of food. Still, the war 
could explain anything, and, with Mont- 
gomery and Rommel filling Africa with noise 
and flying splinters, perhaps our house- 
martins could not get through. No one could 
support this wild theory when the numbers 
continued to fall, after the war. Another line 
of thought led to interference, by sparrows, 
with the breeding. That also was difficult, for 
sparrows were no new thing, and, if our 
house-martins were now threatened with local 
extermination, it would mean that the criminal 
element among the sparrows had increased 


y. 

However, with nothing more obvious in 
view, bandit sparrows were worth considering. 
In the good days, every shop in the village had 
its own cherished nest of house-martins. To- 
day, there are none. Most householders 
welcomed their harbingers of luck each spring 
and were sad and apprehensive if they did not 


arrive and settle. Few settle now, and always 
it is the same story—‘ Sparrows put them out!’ 
It seemed possible to test the sparrow theory 
by experiment over a period of years. If the 
martins were encouraged and the sparrows 
discouraged, and if this resulted in a marked 
increase in the martins in the protected area, 
then the case against the sparrow was proved. 
And, a most important case it is, for a midge- 
bitten area like the Rosneath peninsula 
simply cannot afford to lose the swallow 
family. Accordingly, the experiment was 
started more than ten years ago, commencing 
with the nests of the two pairs of regular 
visitors; and, only now is it giving unequi- 
vocal results. 


[ was soon evident that there is only one 
effective way of discouraging bandit 
sparrows. Kindly people who say ‘Shoo!’ 
and hurl handfuls of gravel at them are only 
wasting their time, and losing a martin’s nest. 
A slug from an air-rifle is the real cure, and it 
must be promptly applied to save the nest. 
In May and June, when nests are building and 
the first brood being reared, constant vigilance 
is required. Even so, the nests would have 
been lost had the martins not been highly 
intelligent and co-operative. They knew 
where to come for help. An agitated twittering 
and much fluttering around signalled ‘S.O.S. 
—Speugs,’ and the artillery went into action. 
The bandits also helped, unintentionally, by 
being unable to keep their gleeful beaks shut 
while engaged in their fell work. When noisy 
and engrossed in crime, they are careless and 
make easy targets. Many sparrows had to die 
to preserve those two nests, and additional 
nests were slow in coming. ; 
As often happens in an experiment, the 
most interesting result may come from an 
unforeseen side-issue. In this case it was the 
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reaction of the birds to the rifle. It was quite 
unpredictable and even inexplicable, on 
human standards of sensitivity. When it was 
associated with the killing of birds, one would 
expect its appearance to cause a general 
exodus. This was not so. At the sight or 
sound of the rifle all sparrows cleared off in 
a hurry and, before long, it required much 
low cunning and ambush to get a shot in. 
The martins showed no fear and, on one 
occasion, exhibited joy. A sparrow attacking 
a nest got a graze from a bullet and the still 
air was filled with feathers. The martins 
scrambled from their nests with merry 
twitterings, swooped gracefuliy at the floating 
feathers and collected the lot for nest-lining. 
The chaffinches, hedge-sparrows, etc., with the 
rifle drawing a bead on them at two-yards 
range, remained quite indifferent. When the 
rifle was carried in the crook of the arm, the 
robin considered the barrel a convenient 
perch, and, when the barrel was maliciously 
canted to a high angle, to annoy him and make 
him slide, he would counter by clamping a 
foot round the foresight. Larger birds were 
equally unafraid. On one occasion, the thrush 
was feeding alongside a sparrow with a price 
on his head. A bullet made the bandit keel 
over and give a few convulsive kicks. The 
thrush did not even look at it, but just carried 
right on gathering food for his young. One 
would have expected that the noise of the 
shot, the thud of the bullet, and the casualty 
close alongside, would have caused the thrush 
to fly off in alarm, or at least to pause 
between bites long enough to think ‘That 
speug’s had it,’ but the situation simply did 
not concern him. It is not easy to explain 
this behaviour without endowing birds with 
supersensitivity. 


T= increase of martin’s nests was slow in 
the first years. In time, however, they 
seemed to understand they were being en- 
couraged. A pair, trying to build in an 
impossible site, would hover, interested, while 
a supporting fillet of wood was being nailed 
up to make it possible. Then they would use 
it as a nest foundation. When the bandits 
destroyed a nest with four young, three 
fledglings were found unhurt on the ground. 
A. hastily-constructed wooden prefab was 
nailed up on the old site. It was fully 
furnished, complete with three babies. It was 
immediately inspected by a full housing- 
committee of martins, hovering beside it like 
a cloud. Apparently they passed it, for they 
returned to their own nests and, within a few 
minutes, the parents were inside feeding the 
young. They seemed to consider the prefab 
very superior, because they use it every year. 
The good word must have been passed round, 
for displaced persons would arrive halfway 
through the season, build, and rear one brood 
at least. At this stage the number of nests 
went up in a steep curve. In 1950 there were 
eight, and by 1951 the gable was a built-up 
area, with eleven nests. In 1952 the number 
jumped to twenty-one, and in 1953 to twenty- 
seven, and the peak of the gable has degener- 
ated from a built-up area to an overcrowded 
slum, with six nests in a space of a square 
yard. At one other house, where sparrows 
are similarly discouraged, there are- eight 
nests. Otherwise, the district is denuded of 
these beautiful and useful birds, except for an 
odd pair here and there. On this evidence 
we can write Q.E.D. to the proposition that 
the sparrow is the villain of the piece. The 
moral is obvious, and if we want house- 
martins we know what to do to preserve them. 


Yesterday 


Does it seem long since yesterday? 
To me, it seems that years 

Have passed away since yesterday, 
When I left you in tears. 

If yesterday were but to-day, 

How much we could regain 

Of all that we lost yesterday! 

But now such hopes are vain; 

For yesterday is never here, 

And never comes again. 


VIVIAN HENDERSON. 








Dark-Brown Magic 


PENELOPE WALSH 


ITCHCRAFT! That’s what it was— 

witchcraft! There was no other 
possible explanation. How else could 
Persephone—the name itself was. suspect— 
have landed the job in the first place? It was 
common knowledge how ardently young 
Trevor Carroll worshipped the great god 
Efficiency, and Persephone and Efficiency, 
at least as regards typing and spelling, were 
at opposite ends of the street, and a pretty long 
street at that. Yet, there she was, the only 
member of the Carroll staff with no string of 
letters after her name, cheerfully typing 
‘receipt’ and ‘convenience,’ and ‘inst.’ when 
she meant ‘ult.,” and as often as not omitting 
the most important words altogether. And, 
apart from an occasional outburst of mild 
satire, Trevor Carroll was taking it lying 
down! Witchcraft at least! And Trevor 
Carroll was the only man for miles who hadn’t 
recognised her witchery. 

But even if that wasn’t witchcraft, what 
happened that lovely September Wednesday 
just couldn’t have been anything else. For 
it really did happen! Persephone herself 
might have been able to invent the story, but 
you couldn’t, by any stretch of imagination, 
call Eustace Short a fanciful sort of man, nor 
Veronica Prancet a dreamer, and they vouch 
for the truth of the matter, both of them— 


Eustace, who’d worked for Carrolls ever since 
he passed his advanced book-keeping, and 
goodness knows how long ago that was, 
certainly many, many years before his tooth- 
brush moustache had developed into a walrus, 
and long before the grass ceased to grow on 
his busy road of a domed head; Miss Prancet, 
too, who’d been cashier ever since old Bennie 
Carroll, Trevor’s father, was head of affairs. 
They say the story’s true, and they should 
know. They were eye-witnesses. More, they 
were participators! 


was, as I said, a lovely September after- 
noon, one of those afternoons when you 
remember your holidays and wish they 
weren't behind you; when you remember the 
dull days in that idyllic fortnight, and wish you 
could have exchanged them for days like this; 
one of those September days just oozing with 
sick longing and absolutely impossible for 
hard work, especially office grind. 
Persephone’s work was particularly ‘off,’ if 
it could ever be said to have been really 
‘on.’ Trevor had dictated a batch of letters, 
mostly the dunning sort, about as interesting 
as cold bread-and-butter pudding, and then, 
lucky fellow, he’d gone out. ‘Got to see 
Prescott,’ he said, excusing himself because 
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he knew he was actually going for a run up to 
Grassleydale. It was lovely at Grassleydale 
in September. ‘Got to see Prescott,’ he 
explained. ‘I'll be back before five—I hope. 
If that new lino comes, tell ’em to leave it. 
I’ll arrange about laying it another time.’ 
He intended to have the office decorated first 
—painted. More permanent than distemper, 
even if a little institutionish. ‘Got to see 
Prescott,’ repeated the lucky man, and 
slammed the door, so hard that the calendar 
turned a complete circle on its drawing-pin 
and spent the next few seconds trying how it 
felt to be a pendulum. 

Persephone waited until his shoes had 
clattered down the whole flight of stone steps 
before she delivered herself of a heartfelt: 
‘Damn!’ 

Beyond a pained raising of Eustace’s eye- 
brows there was no response. 

‘Likewise, blast!’ continued Persephone, 
more loudly. 

This time it was Veronica who responded 
with an equally heartfelt and long-suffering 
sigh. ‘I always think one can, with a little 
care, express oneself quite as effectively 
without having recourse to unladylike 
language,’ she observed mildly. 

*Cripes!’ snorted Persephone, and tore the 
half-finished letter into confetti. This seemed 
to bemuse her, and she gazed soulfully into 
the brown wall as she tossed the pieces in a 
shower over the floor. 

*And what, may I ask, is the reason for— 
all this?’ demanded Eustace with heavy 
humour. 

‘Decoration!’ snapped Persephone. That 
word seemed not to bemuse but to amuse her. 
*Decoration!’ she repeated, and laughed. 

*Is it supposed to be funny?’ they wanted 
to know, but coldly, academically, not 
because they were interested or wanted to 
laugh with her, but rather like a doctor 
studying reactions and reflexes in a case 
really too boring to consider, except that one 
must do one’s job all the time, not just when 
one is in the mood. 

Persephone seemed to bring herself from 
a very great distance back into the dark office 
with the dust motes dancing in the sun-slants. 
*I was thinking about the decorations he’s 
planned,’ she observed, ‘wondering if 
anybody ’ll ever notice—’ 

*Notice what?’ 

*That they’ve been done!’ 

Veronica exchanged her reading glasses for 
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her distance ones, and stared about her. 
‘Why, of course people will notice,’ she 
replied seriously. ‘There are those marks 
where the old safe used to stand. They'll 
be covered by the new paint. And that place 
where it got chipped when the window- 
cleaner knocked the ladder over—and all 
those pin-holes where you used to have 
pictures of film-stars.’ 

‘I know! I know! They’ll paint over 
them all in the same dark brown. Dark 
brown! Dark brown! Dark brown! I’m 
sick of dark brown I tell you. And then, to 
crown all, he orders new lino—dark-brown 
as well—’ 

Eustace wiped peppermint from his walrus 
moustache. ‘Brown’s a serviceable, sensible 
sort of colour,’ he observed. ‘You ought to 
have had to work under old Mr Hyssop,’ he 
warned her. ‘He wouldn’t have spent a 
penny on making the office cheerful.” 

‘Cheerful! Did I hear you say cheerful?’ 

“You did. And I meant it, too. If you’d 
worked here under Mr Hyssop—’ 

‘With the plaster falling off the ceiling,’ 
supplemented Veronica, ‘and spiders’ webs 
like a what-not in every corner—’ 

‘And the paint peeling off the walls,’ 
continued Eustace, ‘and the lino in holes 
under your feet. But young Mr Carroll is 
businesslike. He realises that a comfortable 
environment and a contented staff—’ 

“Ye gods and little grasshoppers,’ moaned 
Persephone, and, amazingly, she burst into 
tears. 

They were flabbergasted. They did what 
they could, of course. Eustace lent her a big 
hankie and Veronica suggested her own 
shoulder, even though upholstered in a dust- 
coat of the hated dark brown, was a more 
comfortable spot to cry on than a hard, black 
typewriter, with a brand-new letter-head 
already in position for bad spelling and no 
punctuation. And in the end they got it out 
of her—some of it at least. 


PPARENTLY Persephone was so fond 
of Mr Carroll that, rather than let him 
work any longer under such distressingly 
dreary conditions, she had sent with his order, 
not the dark-brown sample he had chosen for 
the new lino, but a lovely futuristic one, a sort 
of Picasso impression of a Fair Isle pullover 
after careless laundering. And just as she 
was explaining how cheering the lino would 





look in the dark-brown office, it arrived, rolled 
like an enormous drainpipe, brown side out. 

Two delivery men brought it in. They got 
it over the threshold, but only just. ‘Sign,’ 
muttered one. You couldn’t have said which 
one, because he said it without opening his 
mouth, as though practising ventriloquism. 

Persephone signed. 

“Percy Phone Higgins!’ the man read the 
signature aloud, still without opening his 
mouth much. ‘Heck!’ he exclaimed, and 


Veronica made fluttering motions with her 
hands. *‘We—we—could—send it back,’ she 
dithered. ‘We could refuse delivery.’ 

“We've already accepted it,’ pointed out 
Persephone. 

‘Oh dear,’ responded Veronica vaguely, 
*Mr Carroll will be so—upset.’ 

Persephone snorted. ‘Upset!’ she repeated 
on a note of hysteria. ‘Is that all?’ 

And it was then Veronica Prancet, in a 
sudden and entirely unprecedented flash of 
pure perception, saw the truth. ‘I do believe 
you’re in love with him! You poor, little 


thing!’ she breathed, and her cod-eyes blinked 
behind her glasses. She saw Persephone 
as a butterfly on the wheel of Mr Carroll’s 
Efficiency 


“What if I am?’ snapped Persephone. 
“He'll never see it. I might just as well have 
fallen in love with the adding-machine,’ which 
was only her way of agreeing with Veronica. 

‘Is that why you did—this?’ Eustace 
asked, and as he spoke he cut the strings 
round the drainpipe of lino, and he and 
Veronica gasped as it slowly uncoiled itself 
a little in a blaze of purple, emerald, and 
scarlet. 

‘Oh, Persephone!’ they cried, and turned 
away in dazzled horror. ‘Why, why, oh why 
that?’ 

Persephone pushed back her chair and stood 
up. ‘Because I’m sick and tired of dark 
brown and black,’ she replied majestically. 
She might have been some Greek tragedienne 
as she faced them, dry-eyed, but sorrowing. 

“Black files, brown furniture, and you two 
in your dark-brown coats filling brown books 
with black figures. Oh, I wish I were an 
auditor. I’d revel in coloured inks. I’d 
make your black-columned ledgers look like 
—like—like that lino. I’m glad I changed the 
sample—sent in the wrong pattern. It’s high 
time somebody introduced a little colour, 
romance, and poetry into this business.’ 


DARK-BROWN MAGIC 


‘Romance — my foot,’ sniffed Eustace 
through his walrus. 

Even Veronica’s new-found sympathy dried — 
at the source. ‘Common-sense is what you 
need in business,’ she said flatly. 

Persephone’s eyes blazed. ‘And common- 
sense is dark-brown too. Why can’t we sing 
the praises occasionally of uncommon sense, 
which is old-rose and saffron and jade and 
crimson? Why must we have only common 
sense?’ And she stood there, head back, 
eyes sparkling, nostrils dilated, like an im- 
passioned—but very beautiful—witch, and it 
was at that precise moment, just as though she 
had herself invoked them from nothingness, 
only actually, so Veronica and Eustace insist, 
anyway, they seemed to appear out of the 
lino—or from behind the lino—or— Anyway, 
they were suddenly there. Of that they’re all 


quite certain. —Three—persons. 


S Veronica herself said—one minute there 
was nobody, at least only herself and Mr 
Short, with Persephone getting herself all 
worked up about colour and what not, and 
the next minute there were these three others. 
‘Twa bonnie laddies and a lassie,’ she ex- 
plained, reverting to the Scots she’d forgotten 
she’d ever spoken, it was sae lang sin she'd 
used it. ‘It jist didna seem richt,’ she said, 
*haein’ customers a-callin’ in mid-efternune, 
an’ they in tunics an’ a’, Grecian tunics tae! 
Eustace, the puir wee fellow, jist sat himsel’ 
doon and gawped. Only Persephone minded 
her manners. “Good afternoon,” she says, 
gracious as a queen, “you’re welcome.”’ 
Well, it seems that was all these—persons 
—were waiting for, because, as though 
Persephone was the compére and they the 
first act of the show, they started a sort of 
super-musical against the glorious technicolor 
of that impossible lino. All three of them— 
the little fellow with the enormous black bow 
on his chest, the tall one with a pencil behind 
his ear and a roll of parchment stuck in his 
girdle, and the female with hair to her middle, 
and flowers in it—started a song-and-dance 
act. With the lady sandwiched between the 
menfolks, they announced: 


Colour, Romance, and Poetry request your 
kind attention. 

We're not the drones you seem to think, 
nor useless as you mention. 

We're cheery folk, we’re happy folk, who 
brighten mundane matters 
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With wit and warmth and wisdom, riving 

boredom into tatters. 

We prick the clouds with starlight, though 

we temper rhyme with reason; 

We soften stony hearts to make a Spring of 

every season. 

How we've tried to make you merry! 

You've resisted each endeavour. 

So we give you final warning—if we go, we 

go for ever! 

‘Oh, don’t go yet,’ pleaded Persephone. 
*I’ve been waiting—waiting for you for ages.’ 

‘It’s the little one,’ wailed Veronica. 
‘Look! He’s fading right out. What did he 
say his name was? Hi, Colour! Oh, Colour, 
my puir wee pet, dinna tak on so, please.” 

The little one in the enormous bow leaned 
against the lino. ‘It’s stifling,’ he breathed. 
‘It’s killing me.’ 

‘Can I get ye a glass o’ water, my puir wee 
Colour laddie?’ 

Colour’s wail became the thin, high scream 
of the tortured. ‘Water!’ he squeaked. ‘Do 
you want to wash me out of existence 
altogether? Water? Never! It’s too 
weakening!’ 

*But what then?’ 

‘It’s this place that’s doing it. Phew, what 
a joint! I’ve lived in some queer rooms in 
my time’—his voice was little more than a 
whisper— hospitals, factories, even prisons, 
but never in one as bad as this. Gosh, I can’t 
breathe.’ 

Veronica Prancet was terribly agitated. 
*But what can I dae?’ she fussed. ‘Oh, my 
puir wee laddie, I’ll dae onything—onything— 
only tell me.’ 

Colour brightened at once. ‘Anything?’ 
he asked, and she nodded till the pins dropped 
out of her hair. ‘Leave it as it is,’ he cried. 
‘Leave it hanging. It’s nearly gold under- 
neath. Why did you have to screw it up like 
that, so that only the grey bits were showing? 
Here, take this can—and here’s a brush. 
Now, you do that wall. I'll do this. Yes, 
slap it on—like this. No, no! You don’t 
need to dole it out like charity. Be prodigal, 
splash it on, red, orange, purple, saxe,’ and, 
like a couple of dervishes, there they were, 
prancing round that office, literally throwing 
coloured paint over everything, themselves 
included. 


rt had Eustace nothing to say? Not a 


word! 
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He was far too busy with the lady 


who called herself Romance. He didn’t give 
her a walk-over, of course. He’d more wit 
than that. ‘It’s no use wasting your smiles 
on me, young lady,’ he told her severely. 
‘I’ve work to do. Besides, I don’t know who 
you are, or why you're here.’ 

‘I’ve just introduced myself,’ she told him 
gently. ‘I’m Romance. I’m rather glad 
you’ve stopped trying to starve me out of 
existence and have at last invited me into your 
sanctum.” 

‘J invite you here! Not on your life, young 
lady. Why, I didn’t even know you existed.’ 

‘Now that’s a tall story if you like. If 
you’ve managed to forget about me now, you 
knew me well enough once upon a time. In 
any case, I’ve existed ever since the world 
began. I’m as old as human nature.’ 

Eustace permitted himself another look. 
*You—you don’t look it,’ he admitted. 

*That’s because, although I’m as old as 
time, I’m also as young as time, reborn each 
day, each hour, each minute.’ 

Eustace took yet another look. ‘You don’t 
look as though you were born yesterday, 
either, but all the same, there’s no room for 
you in business, m’ dear.’ 

She laughed, the sort of laugh that set 
time back to those earlier Septembers when 
Eustace was just forcing his toothbrush, 
oiling his hair, and fancying himself in 
lavender socks. ‘Don’t be absurd,’ she 
laughed. ‘I’ve been in business as long as 
there’s been business.” 

‘Not in this business,’ he snorted, running 
a finger round the inside of his collar. 

‘Maybe not, but it’s never too late to—’ 

Eustace stopped biting his pen. ‘Look 
here,’ he began firmly, ‘I’m too busy to waste 
time with you to-day. Must get these items 
entered. Let’s see. Parkinson and Green, 
To Goods, Thirty pounds, nineteen shillings, 
and sixpence.’ He looked up from the ledger 
and his eyes were strangely dreamy—dreamy, 
that is, for a book-keeper at Carrolls. *Park— 
in—sun,” he murmured. ‘Park—in—sun. 
Spring sunshine. Autumn sunshine. Queer 
how I’ve never seemed to have time to go in 
the park for so long. Green. Green grass. 
Green leaves. Oh, go away, miss. Will you 
please go away. Now, where was I?’ and he 
returned to his ledgers. 

*In the park, in the autumn sunshine, Mr 
Short. Children, romping on the grass, Mr 
Short. Young lovers on the bench. Old 
couples listening to the band. Don’t you envy 








them, Eustace—just a little—in the green 
park?’ 

Eustace swung round. ‘Yes, I do, damn 
you. Oh, why can’t you leave me alone. I 
do envy them, especially to-day. Green— 
my favourite colour.’ 

Romance smiled meltingly. ‘And mine. 
Romance is green. Love is green, fresh and 
green and lovely, even in the autumn. But 
age is green too, you know—with rot, unless 
it is living, loving age. Then it is like youth, 
green with love.’ 

Eustace took off his rimless spectacles and 
polished them assiduously. And, while 
Veronica slung her paint around with Colour 
and Eustace contemplated green, Poetry had 
taken possession of Persephone. 


pone picked up the memos Persephone 
had managed to type before Mr Carroll 
departed. ‘Oh,’ he groaned, clasping his head 
with one hand and his sheaf of parchment 
with the other : 


Oh, how your letters Poetry flay! 

They're drab. They're dull in every way. 
Oh, hackneyed phrases, commonplaces, 
Soulless, spiritless, weak disgraces, 


Fit but for cheerless, lightless places! 
Visions of joyless, sightless faces 
Before my— 


He might have continued for several stanzas 
but that even Persephone was staggered. 
*Crickey,’ she gasped, ‘I’d no idea they were 
as bad as all that! Even poor darling Trevor 
never said such things about them. Do you— 
would you—that is—I’ll do them all again, if 
you’ll tell me what I ought to say.” 

Poetry groaned in travail, but a few seconds’ 
chewing at his pencil-end seemed to soothe 
him. ‘Write,’ he commanded. And Perse- 
phone wrote to his dictation. 


With fervent thankfulness this humble heart 
Returns thee thanks for orders we receive, 
Invoking blessings for the kindly thought 
That made you thus our penury relieve. 
That merchandise you sorely need we'll send 
By swift-winged messenger ere sun shall set, 
And may Good Fortune prosper your concern 
If what you owe us thus you don’t forget. 


She typed it wildly, and, as if by magic, there 
wasn’t a single error anywhere. Head high, 
with a triumphant smile, she looked about 
the office, and what she saw set her eyes not 
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only shining, but fairly popping. For walls, 
floor, ceiling, furniture, filing-cabinets, safe 
were replicas: of the post-impressionist lino, 
and a wild-eyed Veronica, hair streaming, 
stood hand in hand with Colour, contemplat- 
ing their handiwork. Eustace, too, looked 
up from his green dreams as Veronica re- 
moved her dark-brown dust-coat, to reveal, 
surprisingly enough, a dress of a rich green. 
‘Oh, Miss Prancet,’ he murmured ecstatically. 
‘Green! My favourite colour!’ 

“*Green for rot—or green for love?’ smiled 
Romance. 

‘For Romance, of course,’ he giggled. 
‘Oh, Miss Prancet, I do feel so strange, so 
excited. I say, Miss—that is—Veronica 
darling, do you think—do you think we could 
invite romance into our lives—before— 
before—’ 

‘And colour too,’ whispered Veronica 
wildly. ‘Colour and romance, before it’s too 
late. Oh, Bustace, my Eustace!’ And they 
were in each other’s arms, the walrus tickling 
Veronica’s ear, her hair tickling his bluish 
chin, and Romance and Colour beaming at 
them against a backcloth of crazy lino. 

And then, somewhere beyond the rain- 
bowed office, a door slammed—a car door, 
and the three visitors seemed somehow to 
merge into the lino’s wild pattern and were 
no longer there at all. But Persephone hardly 
noticed. Her knees were suddenly jelly, her 
heart a throbbing dynamo. She flopped on 
to her chair and hid her hot cheeks in her 
strangely cold hands. ‘Gosh,’ she murmured 
in a voice that trembled, ‘Trevor’s back 
already!” 


ERSEPHONE hardly heard the door 
open, hardly noticed Trevor’s sudden 
gasp of amazement, but, when she’d enough 
control of her features to risk it, she looked 
up. Trevor Carroll stood there, gasping like 
a landed fish—and she loved him for it. But 
would she admit it? Not on your life. 

Eustace and Veronica were lost in a dream- 
world of their own, each finding heaven in the 
other’s eyes and hands. Could they tell him 
anything? Not on your life! 

Trevor rubbed his eyes, gaped, gasped, and 
gave it up. 

‘Will you kindly sign your letters. Then I 
can go.” Persephone’s request was a cold 
command. Trevor blinked blankly—and she 
loved him for it. He picked up the top 
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letter and his eyes began to protrude like 
chapel hat-pegs—and she loved him for it : 


Oh, kindly sirs, pray bring back to your mind 

That April morn we forwarded to you 

Our statement for the goods we have supplied 

Through many moons. Kind sirs, let us not 
rue 

Our trust in you. 
break 

At length of bad-debt lists, delay not, pray, 

To send swift payment for your due account, 

And turn to song our sorrow right away. 


‘Now, what in the name of thunder’s been 
going on here? And, bless my bones, what 
in the name of kaleidoscopic cantankerousness 
is that?’ and he pointed at the lino. 

Persephone’s chin went up. ‘I wanted to 
bring colour, romance, and poetry here,’ she 
faltered. 

‘Colour!’ he snorted. ‘Romance!’ he 
snapped. ‘Poetry!’ he stormed. ‘And, 
shades of Sir Alfred Munnings, I’ll be the 
laughing-stock of the town. I tell you—’ 
But even his Efficiency failed him when he 
tried to express fully what he intended to tell 
her—and she loved him for it. 

Persephone smiled remotely. ‘And I tell 
you,’ she replied dreamily, ‘that it’ll be a nice 
little job for you, having the decorations re- 
browned, and the lino exchanged for yet more 
brown. But as for me, I’m completely 
browned off. I’ve finished,’ and she dis- 
appeared into the cloakroom. 

‘Finished!’ siammered Trevor, flapping 
helplessly. ‘But—my letters. I can’t send 
these out—in verse. What the—’ 

Eustace dragged himself from contempla- 
tion of his new-found romance. ‘Don’t be 
hard on her, sir. She’s young.’ 

Trevor, still gaping, landed himself into a 
pool of heliotrope paint. ‘Hard on her,’ he 
mouthed, gasping. ‘Did you say hard—on 
Persephone? Believe me, if I’d been even 


Oh, that our hearts not 


normal with her I’d have sacked her after the 
first week, if not earlier, only—’ He clasped 
his hands together, then unclasped them, and 
stared puzzled at the yellow and purple paint 
on his palms. ‘Only,’ he mused, ‘she always 
looked so—so sweet—so young—so appealing 
—so—’ He swung round as the cloakroom 
door opened and she was there, a ridiculously 
saucy hat perched on one side of that lovely, 
darling head. ‘Persephone!’ he gulped. 

*Did you call, sir?’ she asked demurely. 

‘And it’s really awfully nice lino,’ suggested 
Eustace, who was still continuing the same line 
of thought he’d started ten minutes earlier. 

‘It would look lovely in the kitchen, sir,’ 
added Veronica, suddenly seeing her dream- 
kitchen in Eustace’s eyes. 

Trevor blinked and looked slowly from her 
to the lino, and thence to Persephone. ‘A 
kitchen—yes,’ he muttered thoughtfully, and 
added more animatedly, ‘with you, Persephone 
at the table in a flowered overall—and hand- 
ling the—the mincer, darling. Yes, the 
mincer. That’s more in your line than the 
—the typewriter.’ 

He jumped up. He grabbed Persephone 
by the shoulders, leaving purple paint-prints 
on her immaculate jade shoulders. ‘Perse- 
phone, darling, I knew—I just knew I had to 
have you around somehow—somewhere— 
and for ever. Oh, my sweet, why didn’t I 
realise it was home where you belonged? 
Home—with me!’ 

And that’s how it happened—and she loved 
him for it. 

And so there are two more couples house- 
hunting here, and, now that the office is re- 
decorated—in egg-shell blue and _ russet, 
believe it or not—Carrolls are advertising for 
a new cashier and a typist. Only the accent is 
on Efficiency—real Efficiency this time. I 
mean, witchcraft or otherwise, it isn’t the sort 
of thing you can have happening twice in a 
lifetime, is it? 





When Jack Was Young 


When Jack was young and life was new, 
As keen as frost, as clear as dew, 

He'd walk ten miles to see a maid 
From Shepherd’s Pass to Adelaide. 
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Now Jack is grey, his heart is old, 
But his son Jim is keen and bold. 
He walks ten miles to see a lass 
From Adelaide to Shepherd’s Pass. 


MICHAEL DENCH. 





Bill Sikes’s Photo 
A Hundred Years of Police Portraits 


CHARLES 


FoR a hundred years now British policemen 
have been haunted by faces they have 
never seen in the flesh—the faces of wanted 
people. This year is the centenary of the 
first illustrated version of Hue & Cry, the 
newspaper used by the Metropolitan Police 
to give provincial forces news of crimes and 
criminals. It was in 1853 that portraits of 
crooks supplemented such meagre verbal 
descriptions as: ‘A mean, unprepossessing 
man, not above thirty years of age, with a 
pock-marked face and crooked nose. . .’ 

Hitherto, a crude woodcut had occasionally 
stared down from the posters offering a 
reward for the apprehension of a reputed 
murderer, but the portrayal was usually too 
villainous to be of much assistance in the 
search. The portraits for Hue & Cry, how- 
ever, were daguerreotypes—the primitive wet- 
plate photographs devised by Louis Jacques 
Mandé Daguerre, a Frenchman who had 
died a couple of years earlier. 

During the early ‘fifties commercial photo- 
graphers had begun to set up their cameras in 
booths at fairs, and the average criminal had 
probably paid a shilling for a daguerreotype 
likeness to be made of his girl-friend. So, 
when he had the misfortune to be put away 
once again, he may have even felt flattered by 
the desire on the part of the authorities to 
commemorate his visit to gaol by taking a 
photograph of him. 

Although warders told tales of daguerreo- 
typed Bill Sikeses complaining that their own 
mothers would not recognise their likenesses, 
it is doubtful if the subjects of this early police 
photography ever saw their portraits. 

Yet the criminal’s co-operation was essen- 
tial, because the shutter of the camera had to 
remain open for as much as a half-minute—so 
slowly did an impression form upon the plate 
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—and he could have ruined the photograph by 
not keeping perfectly still. No doubt if a 
suspicious prisoner felt any qualms about the 
use the authorities might make of his portrait 
in future he probably assumed that the 
daguerreotype would fade as quickly as had 
the one of his girl made at the fair! 

Scotland Yard’s photographs, however, did 
not fade quickly enough for a growing number 
of crooks to escape having the Hue & Cry 
make their features known to the police forces 
of three kingdoms. 


Home Office recognised that this new- 
fangled form of portraiture might be an 
important weapon against habitual criminals. 
To organise a nation-wide rogues’ gallery and 
to quell lawyers’ doubts whether even a 
convict should be photographed against his 
will, Parliament was asked in 1871 to sanction 
the use of cameras in gaol; and all prison 
governors were told to send photographs of 
their more persistent lodgers to the Registrar 
of Habitual Criminals in London. 

Assured by Robert Lowe, the Home 
Secretary, that they could safely treat ‘the 
expenses of photographing as part of the 
expenses of the maintenance of the prison,” 
the governors of one hundred and fifteen gaols 
in England and Wales started photographing 
their guests. In a little over a year they had 
43,634 prints good enough to send to London, 
although the Habitual Criminals Office 
appeared to receive only 30,463 during the 
same period. 

If the prisoners were beginning to look sulky 
in these portraits, they had good cause, for in 
the first year the provincial police forces 
identified 156 prisoners as the culprits in 
offences still under investigation, and Scotland 
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Yard solved another 373 crimes with their aid. 
Fortunately for the official photographers, 
improvements in technique had made the co- 
operation of the criminal less necessary. 
Nevertheless, it had to be made an offence 
under prison rules for a prisoner to refuse to 
pose for his portrait; and a few years later, in 
1891, the photographing of even untried 
prisoners was authorised. 

Nowadays, although new telephoto circuits 
enable pictures of wanted persons to be trans- 
mitted to and from Scotland Yard in a little 
over ten minutes, the illustrated version of the 


Hue & Cry started a hundred years ago is still 
published daily. Known now as the Police 
Gazette, its pages often carry the photograph 
of a man or woman whom the police ‘wish to 
interview’ only a few hours after the offence 
has been committed. But few people have a 
chance to see this modern illustrated Hue & 
Cry, for its 8000-copy circulation is limited to 
police-stations. It would be no use a family 
proud of its prodigal son asking, as tradition 
says that a woman did at a Midlands police- 
station in the 1850's, to buy a copy of the issue 
‘with the picture of our Johnny in it’! 


Ripon’s Famous Baldrick 





CHARLES REYNARD 


T= delightful cathedral city of Ripon, in 
Yorkshire, with its population of under 
ten thousand, has one of the most precious 
pieces of civic regalia in the country. This is 
the ancient baldrick, from which is suspended 
the famous horn, given to the city in 886, 
during the reign of Alfred when he bestowed 
upon its inhabitants their first charter. Its 
historic value is incalculable; its insurance 
value is no less a sum than £15,000. 

The story of the hornblowing ceremony at 
Ripon is known the world over, and some 
years ago a broadcast, picked up in many 
distant parts of the Commonwealth, gave 
nostalgic joy to many exiled Yorkshiremen. 
The horn owes its fame to the fact that ever 
since 886, over a thousand years, it has been 
sounded nightly in the Market Place, and 
never once, so it is claimed, has the custom 
been allowed to lapse. 

Ripon, which actually dates from about 
640, is the second oldest city in the country, 
with York first. In those far-off days when 
Wilfrid was Bishop, the community apparently 
became so deserving that subsequently King 
Alfred felt that it merited a charter. And 
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a loyal citizen gave the people the 
horn from a wild Saxon ox for the use 
of the ‘Wakeman’, or watchman, so that 
he could ‘set a watch’ during the night. 
Whether or not the custom began so long ago 
is not definitely known, but there is in existence 
an ordinance which required the horn to be 
sounded ‘according to an ancient custom’ at 
the four corners of the Market Cross at nine 
o’clock each night. 

The purpose of this unique ceremony was to 
notify the householders that the watchman 
was doing his duty, and to this day the city 
motto is ‘Except ye Lord keep ye citie, ye 
Wakeman waketh in vain’. The actual words 
of the ordinance are: ‘It is condescended, 
concluded, ordered, agreed, and established 
aforesaid, that the Wakeman for the tyme 
beinge, accordinge to ancient costume, shall 
cause a horne to be blowne by nighte during 
the tyme he is in office, at nyne of the clocke 
at the foure corners of the crosse in the Market- 
shead, and immediately after to begin his 
watche, and to keep and continue the same 
till three or foure of the clocke in the morning. 
And if it happen any house be broken on the 








gatesyde and any goods withdrawn out of the 
said house the Wakeman shall make good unto 
the partie so wronged, in suche manner and 
to suche value as shall be determined by a 
majority of his Brethren.’ 

The Wakeman conscientiously carried out 
his duties for some hundreds of years, and 
then possibly deputed some minor official to 
do the work. Since the beginning of the 15th 
century the horn has been carried in cere- 
monial processions by the Serjeant-at-Mace. 
Though the Wakeman was liable for any loss 
sustained, he was, in a sense, able to insure 
against it, for it was laid down that house- 
holders should pay him a fee annually of 
twopence for each house possessing one door, 
and fourpence for each house with two doors. 
This may be said to be one of the earliest 
forms of insurance. 


= baldrick, which is worn over the right 
shoulder, reaches nearly to the ground. 
One can only conjecture what comprised its 
first material, but it is now made of velvet, 
and has become so worn that the city authority 
has considered how best to preserve it for 
posterity. From 1521 it became a custom for 
each succeeding Wakeman to affix a silver 
medallion, or boss, to the baldrick as a record 
of his office. The first was a small shield, with 
the initials ‘R. T.’ engraved upon it. Since 
then every Wakeman and every Mayor has 
added his medallion, proud of the opportunity 
of being associated with such a historic custom. 
No definite pattern for the bosses has ever 
been observed, the style and design being left 
to the individuality of the respective donors, 
but generally the bosses have, in their design, 
ornate or simple, largely indicated the trade or 
vocation of the holder of the office. A re- 
presentation of scissors is seen on many of the 
bosses, for in the 14th century Ripon had a 
very flourishing woollen and tailoring industry. 
There are also ecclesiastical designs, which are 
said to have some association with Cardinal 
Wolsey, and spur motifs, for Ripon was famous 
from 1500 for its industry of spur-making. 
Another interesting design is that of William 
Horner, who was Wakeman in 1525. One of 
his descendants settled in the United States, 
and founded the city of Ripon, Wisconsin, 
which to this day maintains a strong link with 
the mother city. As the ‘stars’ on the 
Washington family coat of arms and on the 
American flag are not the heraldic six-pointed 
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stars but the five-pointed mullets or rowels, a 
connection with Ripon, through the Horner 
family, has been suggested. When General 

Dwight D. Eisenhower was sworn in as Pre- 
sident of the United States two Bibles were 
used. One was the George Washington 
Bible, and he particularly requested that it 
should be opened at the verse in the Psalms 
whichread: “* Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it: except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
invain.”” As told below, there was no Wakeman 
as such after 1604, and the last, Hugh Ripley, 
left a design of the Ripon horn, which can be 
considered as most appropriate. Also on the 
velvet collar is the emblem of the first Lord 
Ripon, who was Alderman and Mayor of the 
city, and one-time Prime Minister of Britain. 

Coming to more recent times, we see the 
bosses of Alderman W. Hemsworth, who 
chose a rowel for his design; Alderman Moss, 
a grocer, who showed a teapot; Alderman 
Charles Harker, a stationer, who adopted a 
quill pen; Alderman F. I. Trees, a builder, 
who picked a house; Alderman T. F. Spence,a 
varnish manufacturer, who took a varnish-pot. 

Also attached to the baldrick are many of 
the emblems of the numerous trade-guilds 
which flourished in Ripon at one time. The 
city had its Foresters, and they are represented 
by an axe. A _ breastplate signifies an 
armourer; a horseshoe, a farmer; a spur, the 
spur-makers; and a barrel, the brewers. 
Specially interesting is a representation of 
clerical vestments, for this particular branch 
of tailoring was of great importance in the 
cathedral city. It has now completely dis- 
appeared. 

The baldrick, which weighs 38 Ib., now has 
no fewer than eighty-eight bosses, and is so 
full that those of the last five mayoralties have 
not yet been added. It was feared that if addi- 
tions were made this might cause serious damage 
to the fabric, as well as increasing the weight, 
which would have made it an intolerable 
burden to carry in civic processions. It has 
therefore been decided that the city shall have 
two baldricks. The original one is to be re- 
modelled, and will be shorter, but it will still 
have the ancient horn, and will bear the 
badges and bosses of Wakemen and Mayors 
for a thousand years from 886 to 1886. This 
baldrick will continue to be used on cere- 
monial occasions. The second baldrick, 
which will be in the same style as the other, 
will be entirely new. From it will be sus- 
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pended a horn from a white wild bull, given to 
the city in 1886 by Dean Freemantle, Dean 
of Ripon, on theoccasion of Ripon’s millenary 
celebrations. It cannot be used for sounding, 
and is purely ornamental. The fabric will 
contain the medallions since 1886 to the 
present day. 


T= original horn, the authenticity of which 
has been proved by the Britis Museum, 
has been carefully preserved, and wrapped 
around with velvet and silver bands. It is 
still suspended from the baldrick. It was in 
actual use for the nightly ceremony for more 
than eight hundred years, and it was then 
decided that it should no longer be used for 
sounding that low, rather mournful note which 
had become familiar to the people of Ripon. 
It was, even then, historic, and deserved every 
care. In 1690 it was superseded by another 
horn which, according to the Old Towne 
Booke, had been bought for the sum of 6s. 8d. 
This particular instrument continued in 
constant use for close on two hundred years, 
and then a third horn, from a buffalo, was 
bought by the city. This is the one that can be 
heard every night at the four corners of the 
Market Cross, though the 1690 horn is still 
used by the Serjeant-at-Mace, Mr Cyril 
Hawley, when he desires to demonstrate its 
powers for the benefit of distinguished visitors 
to the city who are unable to remain for the 
picturesque ceremony in the square. 

The present hornblower is Mr Thomas 
Hawley, theseventy-seven-year-old father of the 
Serjeant-at-Mace. The hornblower, Cressed 
in a long coat with silver buttons, and wearing 
a tricorn hat, walks slowly from the Town Hall 
to the Cross, and there, in the presence of a 
large crowd of visitors and residents in the 
summer, nightly blows his three long blasts 
at each corner, holding the horn to his mouth, 
with his right hand close to the mouthpiece, 
while his left holds the supporting strap over 
his left arm, which is the traditional method 
of carrying the instrument. Having com- 
pleted the circuit of the Cross, he proceeds to 
the residence of the Mayor, and there gives 
another three blasts, just as it has been done 
for hundreds of years. 

It has often been suggested that, as the 
nightly sounding of the horn was a warning 
to householders that the watch was about to 
be set, it would necessarily have a loud and 
powerful note. Such, however, is not the 
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case. Actually, the sound may appear rather 
thin and insignificant and might give the im- 


pression that it would not be heard beyond 
tip artic el ye eats 
Yet the note is piercing, and has been heard 
for a distance of over a mile and a half away. 
Nor is it an easy horn to blow. It calls for 
considerable skill and the knack of tongue 


that comes of practice, and, furthermore, it 
requires good strong lungs to maintain the 
sound. The usual length of the note is forty- 
two seconds, but one former hornblower held 
the record with a blast that lasted fifty-nine 
seconds. So far as is known, the city horn- 
blower has always been a man, until the late 
war, when the daughter of the then horn- 
blower was enrolled as deputy, and sounded 
the horn on several occasions when her father 
was engaged on other duties. 


E last Wakeman of the city was, as has 

already been said, Hugh Ripley, a mer- 
chant, who lived in the Wakeman’s House, a 
13th-century building facing the Market 
Place. He held the office in 1604, when the 
city became a mayoralty, and he was 
nominated as the first Mayor, a position he 
occupied for a further three years. He died 
in 1637 at the age of 84, greatly honoured by 
the citizens of Ripon. There is a memorial 
to him in Ripon Cathedral, where he is buried. 
The inscription says that it ‘was by his 
endeavours that this town became a 
maioralite’, and adds that the original monu- 
ment was defaced at the time of the Civil War. 
The change of title from Wakeman to Mayor 
did not affect the old custom of sounding the 
horn. 

It is interesting to note that Ripon does not 
possess an official coat of arms, a unique 
position for a city of such antiquity, yet the 
position is recognised by the College of 
Heralds, which has accepted the badge of the 
Wakeman’s Horn as the city’s civic emblem. 
This emblem, incidentally, forms part of the 
memorial to Hugh Ripley. 

The city is proud of the fact that the 
baldrick and horn are not kept in a glass-case 
for the privileged few to see. They are 
proudly shown to visitors, and residents can 
see them carried in procession on five 
designated horn-days in the year—Easter 
Sunday, Whit Sunday, August Bank Holiday, 
Christmas Day, and Mayor’s Sunday, just 
after the mayoral elections each May. 





The Case of Valentin 


Lecormter 


GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD 
III 


{J and II — Sergeant - Major Valentin Le- 
cormier is a French deserter, and in the story 
he addresses himself to M. le Consul at 
Damascus to explain, in the interests of his 
Arab wife and three boys, the circumstances of 
his desertion. He tells how when on service in 
Cyprus he felled his commanding-officer in a 
drunken altercation, but escaped to Syria and 
to Ferjeyn, where earlier he had served, and 
fallen in love with Helena, daughter of John 
Douaihy, headman of the commune. He marries 
Helena and, as Nadim Nassar, settles down as 
one of the community. Ferjeyn is an island of 
Arab Christians, and everywhere around the 
Moslems are on the point of celebrating Syria’s 
new-won independence by a traditional raid on 
the Christians. The raid comes, the villagers 
showing only sorry resistance, but Lecormier, 
roused by the vandalism, to a Westerner, of the 
raiders, drives them off with murderous sniping. 
Investigation by the authorities fails, through 
the loyalty of the villagers, to reveal Lecormier’s 
responsibility for the slaughter. However, to 
prevent all future trouble, it is decided to 
exchange the population of Ferjeyn with that 
of a distant Moslem village surrounded by 
Christians. To preserve Ferjeyn from this 
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uprooting, Lecormier offers to confess, and 
escape, but is reminded that even so blood- 
vengeance will still relentlessly pursue his sons; 
that their father acted in the raid as a madman 
alone can save them. With the co-operation, 
then, of his wife and others, he stages an insane 
mock sniping of his wife, to whom he is known 
by ail to be intensely devoted, and thereafter 
makes good his escape.] 


LL the night I rode east towards the 
frontier, skirting the foothills of the Jebel 
Sinjar. The western end of the range is in 
Syria, and at the tip of it is the isolated moun- 
tain on which stands Ferjeyn; the eastern end 
is in Iraq. I had no idea what would happen 
or what pursuit there would be. The only 
certainty was that the notables of Ferjeyn 
would inform the authorities, and that the 
gendarmerie would be on the lookout for a 
madman with a rifle. I laid a trail that they 
could follow into Iraq. 

On the second night I travelled north along 
the frontier and crossed back again into Syria. 
Then I rode north for a third night and forded 
the Tigris. Once over the river, a fugitive has 
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only to follow the tangle of tributaries up 
into the hills. He is in country as green and 
wild as the Auvergne, but far less inhabited. 
And there is nothing but the uniform of the 
frontier patrols to tell him whether he is in 
Iraq or Turkey. 

The little money that I had was enough for 
my necessities. I slept on the ground—which 
is no hardship in August—and I bought my 
bread in the villages, telling lies to account for 
myself. Up there one doesn’t ask questions 
of a man with a rifle if he can pay his way. 

But a rifle is more valuable than any gold. 
If you are to keep it, you must sleep on it. 
When I was in Weygand’s Army of the Orient 
I remember that at night we chained our rifles 
to the tent-pole. Well, there were eight weary 
men sleeping in a tent. A clever Arab thief 
loosened the guy-ropes and lifted the pole 
without waking one of them. In the morning 
there was not a rifle among the lot. 

I tell you this story, M. le Consul, that you 
may not think too hardly of me, a sergeant- 
major, for nearly losing my own. I was sleep- 
ing under the trees at the edge of a stream. 
Unlike the fast water on mv land, it made a 
noise, that stream. It wa, impatient for the 
Tigris and the Persian Gulf. I surrendered 
myself utterly to the grass that was my bed. 
I was not over-weary, but I longed for Ferjeyn 
and Helena and my boys. When one is un- 
happy one takes refuge in sleep as in a drug. 

The thief had taken my rifle from under 
my body without waking me, but at the last 
moment the trigger guard caught on the buckle 
of my bandolier. I was festooned with car- 
tridges like some damned Russian dancer in 
a cabaret. He pulled and ran for it, but I, I 
was only five yards behind. When he stopped 
to fire at me from the hip i dived under the 
barrel and drove home my knife in his 
stomach. I am no Good Samaritan, I assure 
you. But it grieved me to kill an honest man 
who was only stealing a rifle. I might have 
done the same, if I had had the skill. 

“When did you eat last?’ I asked him. My 
interest was technical. If there were anything 
in his stomach, he was a dead man. 

*The day before yesterday,’ he answered. 

*God is great, brother!’ I said to him, and 
put him on my horse with his headcloth 
wrapped round his guts. 

We were, I think, in Turkey, but the nearest 
town where there would be a doctor was 
Zakho in Iraq. It wasn’t far. About thirty 
kilometres. And I knew the track. He was all 
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skin and muscle like a dried herring. The 
stomach of the very poor is tough. I told 
him that if he would oblige me by keeping 
alive till morning we might save him yet. 

We talked a little on the way. He was a 
Yezidi from the eastern end of the Jebel 
Sinjar, and he knew Ferjeyn. The Moslems 
hate the Yezidis even more than Christians, 
but have no fear of them. They are few, 
and don’t put up any competition. Devil- 
worshippers they are called, because they 
think it tactful to be just as polite to the powers 
of evil as those of good. That seems to me 
very reasonable. 

Times were hard in the Jebel Sinjar. The 
Iraqi end of the range is not so fertile as our 
little Syrian tip. So my Yezidi was going to 
live with his brother, who had a permit to 
cut and sell timber on the frontier. He 
hadn’t wished to arrive empty-handed. 

M. le Consul, I must apologise for all these 
details. You cannot be interested in the banal 
stories of criminals, which are not in essence 
very different whether they take place at the 
Porte de Vincennes or the headwaters of the 
Tigris. But I wish to show you the sort of 
people among whom I lived. They being 
what they are and I being an outlaw, my con- 
duct becomes explicable. 

There was a sort of doctor in Zakho, for the 
English had established a clinic there. The 
idea, I think, was public hygiene. But the 
people of Zakho are far more concerned with 
the cure of wounds. It’s experience that 
counts. Me, if I had a hole in my belly, I'd 
rather be patched up at the regimental aid- 
post than the finest hospital in Paris. Well, 
whether it was the Iraqi doctor or a grateful 
devil, my Yezidi did not die. 

I remained in the neighbourhood. I had 
nothing to do, and to visit the sick-bed 
became an occupation. I met Merjan, the 
timber-cutter. He was a man of magnificent 
moustaches, dressed in rags, but welli-armed. 
He told me that if his brother did not recover, 
he would send me to hell to be the dead man’s 
servant; and if he lived, then all of his clan 
would be my friends for ever. It was hardly 
logical, but those chaps are composed of 
nothing but emotion. 

When the man was up, with no more 
entrances to his stomach than the good Lord 
provided, I went to work with the brothers. 
As I had suspected from Merjan’s heroics, 
timber-cutting was not his only occupation. 
It is incredible, the life between Lake Van and 
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the frontiers. Into those remote hills the 
law penetrates so seldom that the tribesmen 
in their spare time are amateur cattle-thieves 
and smugglers, and the professional criminals 
can sow and gather a crop before they have 
to move on. Merjan, under cover of his 
wood-cutting, was a sort of Thomas Cook for 
brigands. He was guide, intermediary, and 
warehouseman. 

I had little to do with all that. It was I who 
cut the wood, with two half-wit Turks to help 
me. I was allowed to make a living. I sold 
my horse to buy better tools, and often I had 
more cash in my belt than Merjan and his 
brother. The district is so poor and so wild 
that even by breaking the law there is little 
money to be gained. 


M LE CONSUL, I am not naturally an 
¢ outlaw. I cannot live away from my 
fellows; perhaps it is because my father was 
so long mayor of his town. I began to make 
the disastrous habit of going down to Zakho 
once or twice a week when the day’s work was 
over. It was not so handsome a village as 


Ferjeyn, but more European, with shops of a 
sort and good paved streets. The landscape 


was not that of Syria and Iraq. There were 
willows and poplars everywhere, and meadows 
by the river that were green even in September. 
I dreamed of bringing Helena and my boys 
to Zakho, for I had begun to feel at ease across 
the Tigris. I had forgotten that to Arabs a 
line drawn on the map is of no importance. 
For us, to cross a frontier is to be safe; for 
them, a frontier is merely a God-sent con- 
venience for making money. 

I sat at the entrance to a wineshop, talking 
with two friends, When business was over, 
Zakho was a silent little town. A footfall, the 
murmur of the streams, the low voices of 
women behind shutters and courtyard doors 
—that was all one heard. I did not expect the 
harsh voice of an Arab, calling me by the name 
of Nadim Nassar. 

I looked up. It was a certain Zeid, a dealer 
in sheep and mangy camels—a _ wild-eyed 
barbarian who knew no law but what he mis- 
conceived to be his religion. I had seen him 
in the square of Ferjeyn, with foam on his 
villainous mouth and an old sword that had 
been used on women. I had unfortunately 
missed my shot at him. He was regarding 
Zakho with disgust, for it was a town of 
heretics—Yezidis, Shians, Kurds, Alaouites, 


let alone Christians and a few Jews. ‘You do 
not appear very mad, Nadim Nassar,’ he said. 

*My mind has cleared, thanks be to God,’ 
I answered, and my friends stared—for it was 
a pleasant bit of scandal that my name was 
Nassar and I had been mad. 

*It has cleared very quickly. God is indeed 
great,’ Zeid replied. 

M. le Consul, there was irony in his voice 
that would have befitted a university professor 
—except that it lacked subtlety. 

I hailed him as an old friend and took him 
by the hand and asked him where he meant to 
spend the night. The idiot was so full of 
contempt that he thought I was afraid. I left 
my friends and led him round the corner into 
a street where, I said, there was good coffee. 
He went with me, continuing to give thanks 
for my deliverance. His poor brain was 
pleased with the simple jest. He could not 
have told me more plainly what he meant to 
do on his return to his village. There was 
no one in the street, and it was nearly dark. 
I killed him quickly and mercifully, and laid 
his body behind a pile of dung and rubbish. 

It was hardly the act of a respectable French- 
man. But what else could I do? Was Zeid 
to be allowed to return home and scream that 
Nadim Nassar had been pretending madness? 
He was just the type to conceal himself among 
Helena’s olives with his rusty sword. 

Beyond Zakho, it is true, there was a con- 
venient lack of law and order, but in the town 
itself were more or less civilised police. I had 
to be far away before Zeid’s body was dis- 
covered. Merjan, by good fortune, was at 
our timber-camp. I told him what had hap- 
pened. It was unnecessary to give details. 
I had only to sketch the character of Zeid, 
and explain that there was a blood-feud 
between us. 

The Yezidis meet with so few friends that 
they give absolute loyalty to those they have. 
Merjan on the instant took food, water, and 
arms, and marched me off through the hills 
to seek a party of his clients from whom we 
could borrow ponies. 

Before dawn we had crossed into Syria. 
The next night we rode south parallel to the 
frontier—it was routine, that—and crossed 
back again into Iraq. By the third dawn we 
were among the rocks of the Jebel Sinjar, 
and exchanging shouts with Merjan’s own 
people. ‘Go where you will, freely,’ Merjan 
said to me. ‘And if you wish to visit Ferjeyn, 
you shall be passed from friend to friend as 
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far as the last village of Yezidis, who will 
guide you across the frontier and receive 
you on your return.’ He left me with his 
parents, and rode back to Zakho with the 
ponies. 


I STAYED at Merjan’s father’s house as long 
as politeness demanded, and then begged 
to be sent on to the western end of the Jebel. 
To my regret, I saw none of the rites of their 
religion. The devil does no better or worse 
for them than for other mountain Arabs. 
They are hospitable, kindly, and very poor. 
In the heat of their rocks there is a fine fore- 
taste of hell—but if in the East one belongs 
to a sect that is hated, it is as well to find an 
inaccessible home. 

From village to village I was passed along 
the upper slopes of the range into Syria. 
There, in the no-man’s-land, I was still a long 
day’s march from my home, but the plain 
below me to the north was the same that for 
eight years I had seen from the heights above 
Ferjeyn. 

The Jebel between Ferjeyn and the frontier 
was worthless and eroded country, inhabited 
only by a few miserable goatherds. I passed 
through it cautiously, seen only from a dis- 
tance and, since I was armed, avoided. At 
dusk I arrived on the pastures above Ferjeyn. 
I was so excited that I could have embraced 
the nearest cow. But I contained myself. 
There were two horses grazing. They looked 
to me like gendarmerie horses. I was sure 
they belonged to no one in the commune. 

When it was dark I dropped from terrace 
to terrace and down the beds of streams. It 
was better not to take the path until I knew 
more about those horses. There was a light 
in my house behind the shutters, and I heard 
the voice of Helena singing to the children. 
I knelt in the shadows below the window and 
called softly to her. Her voice ceased. She 
thought it was only her singing which had 
summoned me. Then I called again, and she 
opened for me a window in a room that was 
dark. 

M. le Consul, I do not know if you are 
happily married, with a family. If you are 
not, and I should describe my feelings, you 
would accuse me of exaggeration. If you are, 
I have no need to explain. In any case, 
imagine that for two months you had lived 
my life and had no chance to send or receive 
a message. We were all wet with tears. I 
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think I have made it clear that we were a 
singularly united family. 

Helena told me that Ferjeyn was watched. 
It was said that Nadim Nassar had killed 
again in Zakho, and that he had taken refuge 


in the Jebel Sinjar. The Yezidis had sworn 
that they knew nothing of me, but Merjan 
had been seen returning north to the Tigris, 
and leading a saddled pony. Ferjeyn was 
terrified lest I should cross the Jebel and 
return. John Douaihy had not dared—in 
case some fool should talk—to tell them the 
truth. 

I calmed her. I was not going to lose the 
joy of homecoming for the sake of worrying 
about what might never happen. A family 
is much like a squadron. The last man to 
show fear must be the sergeant-major. We 
closed down the shutters and made a feast. 
The harvest, thank God, had been good, and 
Helena was not in want. She had even set by 
a small store of money for me. And so the 
little family jokes were repeated, and we 
laughed at them as though I had never been 
away. At last the children slept where they 
sat, and we put them to bed. 


N the morning it was a question where to 

hide. We did not live in luxury. There 
were four white-washed rooms in my house, 
all opening out of the littie guest-hall. The 
furniture would not have concealed a frightened 
rabbit, and anyone passing could look in 
through the windows. 

Helena went up to the flat roof, and re- 
ported that there were men of Ferjeyn on the 
terraces and the path, and that those who were 
working their fields were armed. It was idiotic 
that they should be afraid of me. But all the 
poor fools knew was that on my last appear- 
ance I had tried to kill my wife. 

The children went to school. It was not 
necessary to tell them to say nothing; we 
warned them, however, not to show their 
excitement by a single look or word among 
themselves. Yes, M. le Consul, the priest has 
a sort of school at Ferjeyn. He teaches them 
to read and write Arabic, and such history as 
he knows. It is naturally somewhat special- 
ised. They can read French, too, for I taught 
them myself. And I have always spoken 
French with them as much as Arabic. M. le 
Consul, I beg of you—take them when the 
time comes. They are fine youngsters, and 
they will be valuable to France. 
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I had thought of going out to the barn, 
and making myself vanish among the fodder; 
but it was impossible to get there without 
being seen. Well, I am an old campaigner 
and I had need of sleep. What better than 
to take it, hiding under the bed? Sometimes 
I heard callers, and once Helena led a woman 
into the room and sat talking, being careful 
to wake me up lest I should snore. I didn’t 
care. I fell asleep again. The floor of my 
own home caressed my body. 

Then John Douaihy arrived. Helena led 
him to our room so that I might know who 
had come and that he was unaccompanied. 
I assure you that he was telling Helena she 
should not remain alone in the house. 

‘God grant you more brains in your fat 
head, O my father!’ I said to him from under 
the bed. I could only see him from feet to 
knees. They trembled like those of a Syrian 
dancing-girl. I poked out my head and told 
him not to be a fool. 

‘But you killed Zeid,’ he stammered. 

They are a feminine folk, the Arabs. After 
a while they are taken in by their own lies. 
By now John Douaihy himself had begun to 
believe I might be mad—it is possible that he 
had not forgiven me the salad—and if Helena 
had not laughed at him I think he would have 
backed out of the room. To be giggled over 
by a daughter—there’s nothing like that for 
bringing a man back to common sense. 

Yes, I had killed Zeid, and I told him why. 
He had only time to lean down—for I was 
still under the bed—and take my hand be- 
tween his and promise to tell his people that 
it was shameful to hunt a citizen of Ferjeyn, 
whether mad or not, and that they must not 
shoot so long as my rifle was slung. And then 
the gendarmerie were at the door. 

There were two of them. They came with 
the news that I must be lying up close to or 
on our mountain. The goatherds of the Jebel 
Sinjar had seen a man with a rifle hiding 
among the rocks at dusk and looking down 
into the saddle between the main range and 
the hill of the Christians. It was true that 
for a few minutes I had been careless. But 
the first sight of Ferjeyn pastures was full of 
emotion. 

All the doors from the guest-hall were open. 
In so fresh and empty and windswept a house 
the gendarmes could see at once I was not 
there. And both Helena and her father were 
calm. John Douaihy, from the moment of 
the knock on the door, had become the digni- 


fied headman of his commune. In spite of 
his appearance, the old owl could surrender 
himself to his feelings like a child. During 
a mere five minutes he had been overcome 
by the demands of terror, of affection, and 
now of duty. He led the gendarmes away. 
As a father-in-law he was worth many more 
civilised. I should like to hold his hand again. 

I was encircled, M. le Consul. And no 
means of breaking through. Two Syrian 
troopers weren’t much of a force against a 
sergeant-major, but what about my fellow- 
townsmen? And, beyond them, the Moslems 
of the plain? I had no wish to start a battle 
with either. No, it really looked as if I should 
have to give myself up. Or remain in the 
house until the search for me slackened? But 
that was impossible. The oldest of my boys 
was only seven. At that age children can act 
a part for a few hours, but not day after day. 

The tactical position was simple enough 
even for a gendarme. There were a dozen 
routes by which I could leave my house, but, 
if I went up, I must somewhere cross the 
pastures on top of the hill; and, if I went 
down, I must go through Ferjeyn. So I knew 
more or less where the pickets would be. 
True, they were expecting my arrival, whereas 
I was trying to get away. But that made no 
difference. 


I ASKED Helena to go out at dusk and try 
to report to me where the gendarmes were, 
and what was the organisation of the people 
of Ferjeyn. All the same, I hadn’t much 
confidence. She would be closely watched for 
her own safety, or because it might be thought 
that she was trying to find me. 

And then she made a remark which was 
full of her goodness, but hardly to the point. 
‘That is what I should do,’ she cried. ‘ Nothing 
could keep me from going to my husband.’ 

‘But he is difficult to find,’ I laughed. 
*Since he ran away from you, he has learned 
too much from bad characters.’ 

‘You would send me a message,” she said. 

Well, there, out of our pleasantries, leaped 
the scheme. It was ready-made. It only 
needed details to be filled in by a woman’s wit 
and a soldier’s experience. 

A basket of food to be left out for me. 
Excellent! Where to leave it? But the answer 
springs to the lips. Where there was a clear 
field of fire, so that the gendarmes could settle 
down on a rock overlooking the basket, and 
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be confident. . . . Then the men of Ferjeyn 
had to be considered. They must be decoyed 
away from the route I would take back to the 
Jebel Sinjar. 

It was easy. There was a little glade on the 
south-western slope of the mountain, com- 
manded by the necessary rock. It was a spot 
well known to us, where we used to go in the 
heat of summer, before the babies could walk, 
and let them crawl on the grass. Now, if I 
were coming from the Jebel I should traverse 
the southern slopes of our mountain and reach 
that glade without ever crossing the pastures. 
And any man of Ferjeyn would be sure of it. 
So there was no need for any cordon across 
the top. 

Helena made up a basket of food and pre- 
tended to be taking it up the mountain to 
her uncle. Boulos was really there, hoping, 
I am sure, to warn me off if he could; it 
wasn’t likely that John would have had a 
chance to speak with him yet. First, she had 
to find the gendarmes and act suspiciously 
and draw their attention. Then she must 
make them follow her, and pretend not to be 
aware of it. That was difficult—impossible 
if she had not been acting in character. But 
all Ferjeyn knew what she was. If a starving 
husband had managed to let her know he 
needed food, she would have blindly taken it 
to him, though he were armed and mad and 
had tried to kill her. 

She returned at the beginning of the night. 
Meanwhile the children had come home and 
were keeping guard—all but the youngest, 
who was under the bed with me. She had no 
doubt that she had been followed. The gen- 
darme was clumsy when sneaking through the 
woods on foot. 


I SAID my farewells, and plunged into a 


night that was also of the spirit. As I have 
said, I planned to go back to the Yezidis. 
The route, the people, the hiding-places, I had 
worked them all out. A lot of fuss about 
nothing. Such planning was against my 
principles. I should have known better. 

On the track between my house and the 
pastures there should be a picket. Even if I 
were expected elsewhere, that was an element- 
ary precaution to take for the safety of my 
wife and children. I was glad to find three 
of my fellow-townsmen alert and in the posi- 
tion I would have chosen for them myself. 
It gave me confidence that Helena was always 
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in their thoughts. With all its faults, it was a 
gallant little town, my Ferjeyn. They were 
facing uphill, and I was able to leave the track 
and pass boldly round them. When they 
heard me, they challenged. I replied in the 
falsetto of an idiot that it was Nadim Nassar 
returning from his wife. They laughed. 

It was impossible to guess the position of 
the rest. If the men of Ferjeyn wished to cap- 
ture me before I collected my basket of food, 
they would be under cover on the eastern 
slope; if they wanted the gendarmes to take 
all responsibility, they would be in the trees 
between the glade and my house, ready to 
pick up my body or intercept me if I escaped. 
In either case they would not be on the 
pastures. 

As in all attempts to predict the behaviour 
of opponents my reasoning was neither right 
nor wrong. There were, in fact, a few men 
on the top; but they kept to the east, well 
away from the gendarmes’ preserves. The 
pasture was by no means an open alp. It was 
the rugged top of a mountain, sown with rocks 
and bushes, where the grass grew in hundreds 
of little patches rather than a continuous 
meadow. Well, with the half-moon showing 
every bush as a movement and every shadow 
as inhabited, the men of Ferjeyn were nervous. 
They were smoking, and whispering to keep 
up their courage. They were not much use 
as soldiers. The cattle were in more danger 
than I. 

Without difficulty I reached the little cliff 
which overlooked our glade. The basket was 
half-concealed under a bush. Since I knew 
where to look for it, I could just distinguish 
the white cloth. The two gendarmes I could 
not see, but I knew exactly where they were—- 
flat on their rumbling bellies under the over- 
hang of the cliff with their carbines trained on 
the basket. 

Their horses were tethered on the pasture, 
behind a rock. As soon as I found them, I saw 
my opportunity. Good Lord, how right I had 
been to feel sceptical of my plans for returning 
to the Jebel Sinjar! I inserted a prickly burr 
under the tail of one of those patient animals. 
He didn’t like that at all. You would have 
said, a charging elephant! One gendarme 
came up to see what was wrong. He was so 
much occupied with the horse that I was able 
to measure my blow. It was enough to leave 
him breathing quietly on the ground. 

He could not answer inquiries himself and 
I did not know him well enough to imitate 
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his voice, so I only had time to change into 
half his uniform when the other gendarme, 
alarmed at the silence, advanced to see what 
had happened. He caught me at a dis- 
advantage. I had his comrade’s breeches 
round my ankles. I should have shot quickly. 
But, M. le Consul, I did not wish to become, 
like John Douaihy, frightened of myself. I 
pretended to be demoralised, to beg for 
mercy. And he, thinking of the boasting he 
could enjoy if he took Nadim Nassar single- 
handed, came too close to use his arms. 
Since he struck me twice across the face, I 
was not so gentle with him as with the other. 

I left them well tied up with the spare reins 
and halter, confident that they would not be 
found till morning. And there, I had a horse 
to ride, another to lead, two carbines and two 
pistols as well as my own rifle! I trotted 
across the pasture and down the track, past 
the picket, past my house and through the 
streets of Ferjeyn. I gave the impression of an 
extremely angry gendarme in a hurry, and 
answered questions only with muttered curses. 
On my head I carried a spare saddle to conceal 
my face. 

There was neither telephone nor telegraph 
in Ferjeyn. By riding hard due north across 
the Duck’s Bill I reckoned to be over the 
Turkish frontier before the alarm had gone 
out. They were two fresh horses and I did 
not spare them. In the morning, galloping 
through Moslem villages where they tried to 
stop me to hear why I was riding so fast, I 
may have aroused some suspicion. But once 
near the frontier I had no more trouble. It 
cannot have been an uncommon sight—a 
silent gendarme in a hurry, leading the horse 
of his dead comrade. 

And then I made a circuit through the 
Turkish hills—not so easy, M. le Consul, that 
it can be dismissed in a sentence, but I am 
conscious that I may have kept you too long 
from more important work—and I descended 
cautiously upon the camp of Merjan. 

It is a refuge, that country, and beautiful, 
but miserably poor. Three rifles, two pistols, 
their ammunition, and two horses was a con- 
siderable capital. Merjan decided that he and 
his brother and I could live more freely than 
as timber-cutters and middlemen for smugglers. 
With a Russian deserter, a Turk, and a 
Persian—of true officer material, but having 
felt it his duty to assassinate a politician—we 
formed a band. I should not like you to think 
that we are criminals on a European scale. 


In the first place, there is practically nothing 
here worth stealing. But we can go where we 
wish without interference, and we are on good 
terms with the tribes. In return for food, we 
give them protection from police and bandits. 
And if they do not wish for protection, we 
make it desirable. Sometimes, too, we act 
as escort for smugglers. In fact, one does 
what one can. But it is not a life for a man 
who loves to be in his own town. 

M. le Consul, for myself I have no right to 
ask more than what I have. I live, and when 
I die there will be no fuss—unless Merjan 
and his brother devoutly say a prayer for me 
to the devil. But for my boys I beg your 
patronage and, through you, that of the 
Republic. I have no address, and Damascus 
is very far. Perhaps in the spring I shall be 
able to send another messenger to call on you. 
Perhaps he will bring back to me a word of 
comfort. 

Awaiting your reply, I beg you to accept, 
M. le Consul, the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

VALENTIN LECORMIER. 


Annexe to the Statement of Sergeant-Major 
Lecormier 


QUAI D’OrRsAY, 
20th April 1952. 


EAR CONSUL and Old Comrade, 

But what a document! It is not often 
in these days that we get anything from our 
representatives abroad to entertain us. You 
have the thanks of the whole department. 

He’s a type, your bandit! As I look at it, 
only once in his life has he made a wrong 
decision, and that upset him so badly that he 
denies we can ever make decisions at all. You 
really must do something for him. As a 
bureaucrat, one gets bored with being inhuman. 

Here is the minute I have received from the 
Ministry of War: 

LECORMIER, VALENTIN. Three times men- 
tioned. Croix de Guerre. Missing in 
Cyprus 1944. Believed killed in inter- 
allied brawl, or suffering from loss of 
memory. Character excellent. An 
outstanding leader of men, whether 
native or metropolitan. 

From discreet inquiries I learn that the 
major whom Lecormier crowned with a bottle 
—he now has his division—swore that they 
had both been attacked by drunken British. 
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No one was more unhappy than he when 
Lecormier vanished, and it was he who sug- 
gested loss of memory. 

Look, old man, that plea will be accepted. 
Lecormier, so far as France is concerned, has 
nothing whatever against his name. And we 
have urgent need of such old soldiers. We will 
find means of paying a passage to Marseilles 
for his 13th-century Helena and the boys. 


Peat-Fire 


As for him, you who are wise in the ways of 
the Orient can no doubt extract him, meta- 
morphosed into a good French bourgeois, 
from his spider’s web of frontiers. If he 
hesitates, you may assure him that we know 
the taste of old warrant-officers for garrison 
life, and that they are invariably stationed in 
a little town. 
(Signature illegible.) 


Memories 


IX.—The Water of Life 





KENNETH MACDONALD 


HE Gaelic name for whisky is uisge-beatha, 
or ‘water of life,’ and the spirit has 
certainly played an important part in High- 
land life. During my youth most Highland 
folk took it, but not to the excess alleged by 
some modern writers. All the old people, 
cailleach or bodach, would take a dram. 
Indeed, some would say: ‘It is my friend that 
would give it to me.’ It was the wonderful 
elixir that brought joy to one’s heart and a 
smile to one’s face. 

Ilticit distilling as practised in the old days 
is gone, and I doubt if there is a single still in 
the Isles to-day. There were times, however, 
when I thought there were. A friend always 
insisted on giving me a dram every New Year 
morning, and he always asked the same ques- 
tion when I had sampled it: ‘What do you 
think of it?’ I always suspected that it had 
never crossed the Minch. Whisky can be 
made from almost anything, and heather, I am 
told, gives excellent whisky. 

I knew one old chap who had spent most of 
his life in the Canadian bush and who came 
back, as many do, to spend his last days in the 
Isles. Whenever he felt in the mood for a 
dram he would collect all the old potato- 
peelings, over-ripe fruit, etc., put the mixture 
in a pot over the fire and let it steam. He 
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covered the top of the pot with a bit of old 
blanket instead of a lid. Occasionally he 
would lift the blanket off and wring it over a 
cup. It did not take very long until he had a 
glass of pure raw alcohol. It was not pleasant 
to drink, but Callum had a throat like leather 
and did not seem to notice any difference. At 
other times he would use a kettle and place a 
cold slate to catch the steam from the spout. 
The steam condensed on contact with the slate 
and drop by drop he would fill up his glass. 

Beer was made by many crofters, and potent 
stuff it was, too. The old crofter whom I saw 
brewing his own lived in the cld type of clay- 
floored house, with the fire in the middle of the 
floor, the cattle in one end, and the sleeping- 
quarters in the other end. He had a heap of 
barley in the sleeping-quarters end in the 
middle of the floor, with a bit of tarpaulin 
spread underneath. Water was poured 
occasionally on the grain to keep it moist. 
There would be about two bushels of grain in 
the heap and it was left there until the grain 
sprouted. Fermentation set in then, and the 
wash taken off it was the beer. It was a long, 
laborious job. Winter was the favourite time 
for doing it, and many crofters kept a supply 
of the brew for the springtime, when the croft 
work began. 








N ploughing day and the day for taking 
home the peats a dram was always 
served at all the meals. On rent days and 
market days, which involved a visit to the 
town, most crofters came home in jovial mood 
and there was always a wee drappie for the 
household. These were, of course, red-letter 
days and perhaps for the rest of the year many 
did not see drink at all. Seldom were excesses 
to be seen, except when the young lads went 
to town quarterly to draw the militia or 
R.N.R. retainer. There was usually some 
village rivalry, which often ended in blows. 
These fights were always fair. If one fell, the 
other waited until he was set for the fight 
again and no blows were struck except with 
the fists. 

To the stranger, drinking always appears 
excessive in the town of Stornoway. There 
are reasons for this. First, the facilities for 
entertainment are too few. Second, the 
improvement in roads and bus services to the 
various villages since the war has thrown an 
extra burden on these limited entertainments. 
The population of the town is five thousand, 
but there are twenty-four thousand people 
living in the rural districts who are now able 
to travel to town on the Saturday night if they 
wish. There are only nine or ten licensed 
premises in the town and they have to provide 
the requirements of twenty-nine thousand 
people. There are no licences on the island 
outside the town. 

The town went dry at one time under the 
Temperance (Scotland) Act, 1913. All the 
hotels were closed for the retail sale of liquor 
but, strangely enough, they still had a whole- 
sale licence and could sell a minimum of four 
and a half gallons of beer. The result was that 
small schools were formed for the joint pur- 
chase of four and a half gallons. Each school 
had its own drum or can and a supply of tin 
mugs. Perhaps this is what gave some 
visitors the impression that beer was being 
drunk by the pailful. The can when filled was 
taken down to a quiet corner on the pier or to 
a secluded spot among the herring-barrels, 
where the beer was shared out. 

The amount of beer consumed in a dry area 
was alarming, as was shown by the dozens of 
empty hogsheads awaiting shipment each week 
on the pier. But, in fact, less liquor was 
drunk. Still, the four-and-a-half business was 
unsightly and an offence to the community. 
Naturally, the town went wet again at a subse- 
quent poll and actually the only difference was 
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that the people drank inside instead of outside. 

When I was young there were several 
shebeens in the town, and one woman in my 
own village served a term in jail for shebeening. 
There were certain crimes which left no blot 
on a Highlander’s character—taking a salmon 
out of the burn, lifting a deer off the hill, and 
distilling or shebeening. When the jailer’s 
wife asked the woman I tell of: ‘What sent 
you in here?’, Old Katie, who had little 
English, replied: ‘John Barleycorn, a ghraidh’ 
(John Barleycorn, my dear). 

One local worthy who used to do odd jobs 
about the town got an occasional dram during 
his rounds. He was not really addicted to 
drink, but his wife, Peggy, hated its very 
name. One day Coinneach came home having 
had one or two. Peggy, of course, smelt it, 
and Coinneach got the usual tirade. She 
went on and on and on. Like the guest in 
‘The Ancient Mariner,’ Coinneach had no 
choice—he had to listen while his wife held 
him with her tongue. Coinneach waited 
patiently until she had exhausted herself, and 
then remarked: ‘I can’t understand it at all, 
Peggy. It puzzles me very much. I cannot 
fathom it at all.’ ‘Can’t fathom what?’ 
Peggy rapped out. To her great astonishment 
Coinneach replied: ‘The glass I take—it is 
into your head it goes.” 

A resident in my own district was asked by 
the innkeeper as he was passing if he would 
give him a turn with a cask he was putting on 
the gantry. ‘Indeed,’ was the reply, ‘it is 
myself that will. Many a good turn it has 
given me.’ 


N New Year’s Eve or immediately after 
midnight it was the custom for young 
nen to first-foot their friends and neighbours. 
This meant practically everybody in the village. 
One seldom managed to complete the whole 
round. The usual toasts were drunk in each 
house—the health of relatives and friends. 
The general toast in Gaelic is Slainte, or 
Slainte mhath, or Slainte mhor, meaning 
‘Health,’ ‘Good health,’ or ‘Big health.’ 
Sometimes there are additions to these terms, 
like, a h-uile la a chi is nach fhaic— every 
day I see you and don’t see you.’ A dram was 
taken first out of the visitor’s bottle and then 
one out of the host’s. When this was repeated 
in several houses the effects were soon’showing 
and the scheduled programme had to_be 
abandoned. 
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The young men always tried to make the 
old men tipsy. One such old man, Murchadh 
Thormaid, had so many visitors that he had 
to be put to bed. Next morning one of the 
men called to see Murchadh in order to give 
him a livener. But Murdo was adamant. He 
was sitting up in bed with a red handkerchief 
with white spots round his head and looking 
like a retired pirate. ‘Come on, Murdo, a wee 
one will put you right.’ Murdo looked at the 
bottle and shouted, holding his head with both 
hands: ‘Out of my sight with it, out of my 
sight with it, even if it was empty, out of my 
sight with it.” Murdo had overcelebrated, and 


that was him off drinking—at least until time 
had obliterated the memory. 

One crofter when drawing the old-fashioned 
cork out with a corkscrew was heard to remark 
when he heard the ‘gog’ of the drawn cork: 
*There’s a gog for you, and not the gog of the 
moorhen!’ 

The ‘water of life’ has played a very 
important part in Highland life, especially at 
feasts and weddings, and as the Gaelic proverb 
has it: Cha bhith a chuirm na cuirm mar a 
bith e roimpe agus as a deigh—‘A feast is no 
feast unless it (whisky) is served before and 
after it.’ 


A 


Rats’ Council 


(After La Fontaine) 


A cat such havoc wrought amidst the race 
Of rats that next to none about the place 
Were seen. So many had been put to sleep 
The few survivors hardly dared to peep 


From out their holes. 


So scant became their grub 


The whole tribe dubbed the cat Beelzebub. 


At last one day while, safely out of reach, 
Gay Tom was on the trail of a young peach, 
What time the air with caterwaul was rent, 


The rats in secret conclave met, intent 

In their calamity to make a plan. 

At once their senior—a most cautious man— 
Advised it would without delay be well 

Round puss’s neck to hang a little bell, 

By which, forewarnéd that a raid was near, 
They might hide safely till the coast was clear. 
He knew this was the only thing to do. 

The others to a man endorsed this view 

As most conducive to the common weal. 


One thing seemed likely to frustrate the deal— 
Who would attach the bell? Said one: ‘I pass. 
Count me right out. I’m not a silly ass!” 

The next: ‘I couldn't face it.’ On this note 
Of nothing doing the meeting took a vote, 

And all dispersed. 


It happens every day 
That awkward jobs are dodged in just this way. 
Committee members, be they State or Church, 
Discuss, but leave the suppliant in the lurch. 
While counsel only is at stake 
Advisers sprout from every brake: 
When something simply must be done, 
Fled are the mentors, every one. 


S. MACNEILL CAMPBELL. 








Famous Singers I Have Met 


DAVID WILLIAMSON 


AME NELLIE MELBA, one of the 

world’s greatest singers, was proud of 
her Scottish descent. Her father, David 
Mitchell, had gone in early manhood to 
Australia, and there he amassed a fortune. 
A strict Presbyterian, he did not approve of 
his daughter singing in opera and never heard 
her on the stage. Born in Burnley, Melbourne, 
in 1859, she was christened Helen Porter 
Mitchell. She was educated at the Presby- 
terian Ladies’ College in Melbourne. Some 
years ago I met Dr Harper, who had been her 
teacher, and asked him if she had shown 
ability. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘she was just an 
ordinary pupil, deficient in arithmetic, but 
a very pleasant girl. Her future fame surprised 
us all.’ 

She studied the organ, but soon her voice 
attracted attention and she sang at concerts 
during her girlhood. When she was 23 she 
married Captain Charles Armstrong, son of 
a baronet, and had a son. She went to Paris 
for further lessons in singing, especially in 
operatic work. Her teacher was the cele- 
brated Madame Marchesi, and after the first 
lesson Madame Marchesi rushed from the 
room, calling to her husband: ‘I have found 
a star! Come and hear her.” Madame 
Marchesi’s daughter Blanche, who was a 
fine singer in the ’nineties, told me her mother 
regarded Melba as her greatest pupil and was 
always interested in her success. In 1887, 
taking her professional name from her native 
city, Madame Melba began her long career in 
Brussels and made an immediate success. 
Coming to London, she sang at a few concerts 
before Covent Garden Opera House engaged 
her as a prima donna, and thenceforward her 
triumphs began. 

Madame Melba was not an easy person, 
and her jealousy of rivals prevented Tetrazzini 
from appearing at Covent Garden Opera 
House until 1907, when, in a night, she rose 


to international fame. In that sensational 
season, Madame Melba was abroad. She 
loved travel, and her tours were conducted 
in almost royal splendour. Her marriage 
was dissolved. She obtained a fine home in 
London and a riverside country house, and 
made a unique position for herself in London 
society. In the pages of Evensong by Beverley 
Nichols, once her secretary, you can read of 
her career. I remember her saying at the 
Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Championships, 
when watching Gerald Patterson, her nephew, 
winning the Singles: ‘I’m just nobody here, 
except Gerald Patterson’s aunt!’ But in the 
Committee Box Madame Melba was greeted 
warmly by Royalty. 

The gramophone was then adding greatly 
to the popularity of singers, but Madame 
Melba declined to make records. At last an 
artful man won her assent by the expedient 
of placing in the hall of her house a gramo- 
phone on which a record of Adelina Patti, 
then in her decline, was played. ‘Who on 
earth is that singing?’ said Madame Melba 
coming downstairs. And, realising the 
contrast between Patti and herself, she agreed 
to sing ‘ Ah! fors’ é lui’ from La Travia, and 
other favourites, which had an immense sale. 

I think it would be correct to say that Melba 
was the first woman who made £1,000,000 by 
her own talents. Before her death, stocks 
and shares fell, but she left a quarter of a 
million, mostly to her only grand-daughter. 
Was there ever such an exquisite voice? In 
Lalo’s Aubade the closing phrases are most 
beautifully sung, and ‘Mimi’s Farewell’ is 
another marvel of vocal beauty from La 
Bohéme. 

To mention Melba is to recall Caruso, of 
whom I have pleasant memories. He talked 
with me at the height of his success at Covent 
Garden Opera House. He gave you the im- 
pression that he had no vanity but was 
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genuinely grateful for his wonderful success. 
Suddenly in our conversation he sent his 
secretary for a drawing-board and insisted on 
drawing my portrait! I had seen some of his 
clever caricatures of colleagues in opera, and 
watched his absolute concentration. At last 
the sitting was over, and, with a flourishing 
signature ‘Enrico Caruso,’ the great singer 
handed me the picture. It was Caruso who 
increased the popularity of the gramophone, 
and he received hundreds of thousands of 
pounds as royalties on his records. He made 


these records with almost infallible success at 
the first attempts. When he died in 1921 his 
widow received a cheque for over £150,000 
for accrued royalties. 


FTER a soprano and a tenor of the past 
I turn to a contralto of the present— 
Kathleen Ferrier. The music critic of The 
Times wrote that she had the loveliest voice in 
the Kingdom, and I agree with him. Hercareer 
is a story of romance, for only a few years ago 
Miss Ferrier was doing humdrum work at 
Blackburn Post-Office. She won a pianoforte 
award in a local Festival, but the beauty of her 
singing-voice was not then revealed. Urged 
to have training, Kathleen went to Newcastle 
upon Tyne for lessons from Dr J. E. 
Hutchinson. Her London début in 1940 
in Westminster Abbey in Messiah made us 
aware that she was in the great succession of 
Madame Patey and other British contraltos. 
She continued her studies with Roy Henderson, 
a native of Edinburgh, who is our leading 
baritone, and turned her attention to German 
lieder. She has been a star at the Edinburgh 
Festival since it started; and at Salzburg and 
other festivals she kas added to her laurels. 
Miss Ferrier is always intensely interested in 
the whole programme, and I have seen her 
joining in the Messiah choruses as eagerly as 
any of the choir. Early in 1953 she appeared 
in performances of Aida with a success that 
concealed the misery of an attack of arthritis. 
May she soon regain her full powers. 

I met Sir Charles Santley, who was the 
greatest baritone of the Victorian era, and 
found him a merry, vigorous man, always in 
good health and voice. He was a success in 
opera, but in later years was heard mostly in 
oratorios and concerts. Who could sing more 
nobly in Handel’s Messiah or Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah? His interpretation of ‘To Anthea,’ 
‘Simon the Cellarer,’ and other songs was 
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masterly. So thorough had been his training 
that he continued to sing when nearly 80, and 
transmitted his art in old age to such vocalists 
as Peter Dawson, who came from Australia 
to be his pupil. He was one of the first singers 
to be knighted, and was worthy of the honour. 

Luisa Tetrazzini was as volatile off the stage 
as when she was acting and singing in opera. 
I heard her a few days after the occasion 
already mentioned when she roused a half- 
empty Opera House to a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
One little incident remains in my memory. 
Just as she was reaching E in alt, she stooped 
and extended the train of her gown! She 
told me that she had never heard Adelina 
Patti, so I mentioned that the prima donna 
was coming from her retirement in Wales to 
sing for a war charity at the Mansion House. 
Tetrazzini was in the audience, and in the 
interval she visited Patti in the Lady 
Mayoress’s drawing-room. With Italian 
reverence, Tetrazzini knelt to greet Patti, 
who was then over 70, with tears in her eyes. 
Later, I noticed that Patti sang at Tetrazzini 
with an expression as if she had said: ‘You 
know the difficulties, and you will make 
allowances." I was at Tetrazzini’s last 
appearance in London, and it was a pathetic 
occasion. She had to be assisted to the plat- 
form, and though much beauty remained in 
her voice it was palpably too great an effort 
to exert it. She distributed most of her 
wealth before she died. 

I was present at John Sims Reeves’s fare- 
well concert in the Royal Albert Hall when 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward 
VII, was in the Royal Box and Christine 
Nilsson journeyed from Spain to sing ‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair’ as only she could sing it. 
Sims Reeves had been giving farewell concerts 
for many a day, and after this great concert 
he continued to sing, but only in London 
music-halls as a turn, which made one sad, 
for his beautiful voice was now a whisper 
from the past. 

Already Sims Reeves’s place as a leading 
tenor had been taken by Edward Lloyd, whom 
many readers must still remember with 
pleasure. In the prosaic setting of a London 
hotel I persuaded Edward Lloyd to talk of 
his career—how, from being a choir-boy at 
Westminster Abbey, he took his early chance 
of fame by singing in Gloucester Cathedral 
in 1871. At once he came into the limelight 
and was for thirty years indispensable in the 
British quartet of Albani, Patey, Lloyd, and 








Santley at oratorio performances all over the 
land. At St James’s Hall, London, he was 
the ‘bright particular star’ at the Ballad 
Concerts, often introducing new songs by his 
friend Michael Maybrick, who composed 
them under the name of ‘Stephen Adams.’ 
One recalls ‘The Star of Bethlehem,’ ‘The 
Holy City’—both usually with organ obligato 
in the last verse—and many another favourite 
ballad. At Cincinnati Edward Lloyd sang to 
10,000 people without straining his grand 
voice. At home we listened entranced to him 
at Handel Festivals in the Crystal Palace with 
20,000 present. Once I remember he brought 
the audience to their feet by his magnificent 
declamation of ‘The enemy said’ in Jsrael 
in Egypt. What sustained his popularity 
was the uniformity of his singing. I happened 
to be in the hotel where Edward Lloyd was 
staying for the Three Choirs’ Festival. Early 
every morning I heard him rehearsing the 
familiar solos in Handel’s Messiah and other 
works in which he was to sing that day. In 
his long career he only cancelled two or three 
engagements, for he kept fit by exercise and 
careful diet. At the age of 57 he retired, only 
returning at the urgent request of Sir Frederick 
Bridge to sing a solo in the anthem at the 
Coronation of King George V. In Punch, 
when he passed away, a fine tribute appeared, 
concluding: 


You held your own with Kings and Queens 
of Song, 

Content, while still unrivalled, to resign 

Rather than wait the gradual decline 

Of powers that made you by their gentle 
sway 

The perfect singer of a peaceful day. 


I have had the pleasure lately of meeting 
the widow of the great tenor and of exchang- 
ing reminiscences with his genial son Cecil. 


LARA BUTT had undoubtedly the most 
remarkable range of voice of any Victorian 
singer. I heard her first when as a student 
at the Royal College of Music she sang in the 
Lyceum Theatre. Within a few weeks she was 
commanded to appear at a State Concert in 
Buckingham Palace. She never looked back, 
and her name was soon known all over the 
world. In her home at Hampstead I spent a 
morning, hearing of the heavy mail from 
aspiring girls anxious to emulate her, and of 
the pile of songs which composers sent in 
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hope that she might bring popularity to them. 
Her delightful husband, Kennerley Rumford, 
shared her platform successes here and in 
Australia and Canada, and is living in 
Oxfordshire. 

Although Isobel Baillie now lives in the 
South, she is a native of Hawick and a constant 
singer in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
cities in Scotland. Some years ago I was 
walking in Melrose with George J. Scott, 
Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland, when I 
called his attention to a poster advertising 
Isobel Baillie at a concert in Melrose. ‘I am 
surprised that Melrose can obtain the services 
of so celebrated a singer,’ I said. ‘Oh, she 
was born at Hawick and is always ready to 
sing in her home area’ was the reply. It was 
characteristic of Isobel Baillie’s kindly nature. 
She would not mind being called a senti- 
mentalist. That explains her recent singing 
in St Giles’ Cathedral at the Earl of Dalkeith’s 
wedding, for her forebears had served the 
Buccleuch family. 

Isobel Baillie always owns her debt to 
Madame Fogg for the careful training that 
brought her beautiful soprano voice to per- 
fection and enables her to carry through an 
enormous number of engagements. To-day 
no one would deny her supremacy on oratorio. 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’ displays 
her exquisite style at its height. The honour 
of the C.B.E. was rightly awarded her. She 
is proud of having sung three times under 
Toscanini’s conductorship. 

Wales is called ‘a land of song,’ and a large 
proportion of her population is proficient in 
singing. Many notable vocalists have come 
from Wales. I remember Mary Davies— 
ever popular at the Ballad Concerts— 
Frangcon Davies, a noble baritone, and above 
all Ben Davies, who still sang delightfully 
when he had passed his 70th birthday. Always 
wearing white kid gloves at concerts, Ben 
Davies was no less punctilious in his art, or 
he could not have charmed thousands with 
“Waft her, Angels’ when he was a septua- 
genarian. He was a Presbyterian elder and 
in London people schemed to sit near him in 
St John’s Wood Church. Among a hundred 
occasions on which I heard Ben Davies, one 
stands out. It was a densely foggy evening and 
a great audience waited impatiently for the 
delayed soloists. At last Ben Davies hurried 
into the hall and his good-natured smile and 
charming singing restored the audience to 
contentment. Personally, I think no modern 
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tenor ever sang with more pathos ‘Thy 
rebuke hath broken His heart.’ He was a 
favourite singer with Queen Victoria, and 
this gave rise to a laughable misstatement in 
a mewspaper. It recorded that Davies’s 
pianoforte was a gift from Queen Victoria 
and was inscribed ‘For my dear Ben.’ The 
pianoforte was actually a present from the 
singer’s wife—hence the affectionate in- 
scription. 


o Scots have enjoyed Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay’s recitals in costume. Are 
they aware that this gifted artiste is the 
daughter of the late Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, who was the first singer of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s‘ Lost Chord’? Othersongs Madame 
Sterling popularised included ‘Caller Herrin’,’ 
*Love’s Old Sweet Song,’ and ‘The Better 
Land.’ She began her career as soloist in 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church in Brooklyn. 
Coming to London, she did not secure 
immediate engagements. At last she was 
asked to sing at a Promenade Concert in 
Covent Garden Theatre—and selected a song 
by Bach! What is more remarkable, Miss 


Sterling won an ovation. Then her wonderful 
contralto voice became familiar everywhere. 


Miss Sterling married John Mackinlay, a 
Scotsman, who was a clever violinist. They 
hada daughter, Jean, and two sons—all 
musicians. When Dr George MacDonald 
heard that Miss Sterling had no London 
friend to give her away at her wedding, he 
called for the bride in a carriage drawn by 
white horses. It was like that poet-novelist’s 
characteristic kindness. Madame Antoinette 
Sterling was a striking figure, wearing velvet 
gowns of stately design. Her black eyes gave 
vivacity to her face. In later years she 
sampled various religious faiths, including the 
Anglican Church, the Society of Friends, and 
the Presbyterian Church of England, and was 
an ardent advocate of temperance. She had 
noble qualities and is well remembered. 

No one who ever saw and heard Sir Harry 
Lauder will forget the ‘Minstrel of Scotland,’ 
as Winston Churchill described him. The 
last time he gave solo performances in London 
he was generous with encores. But at last the 
little man pleaded to be absolved from further 
singing. He had been on the platform for 75 
minutes! It was my privilege to be present 
when the honorary freedom of Edinburgh was 
presented to him. The Usher Hall had only 
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one vacant seat, and that was a chair next to 
Sir Harry’s, in memory of his wife. After the 
ceremony I saw several people shaking hands, 
as they thought, with Sir Harry. But it was 
his brother, who vainly explained: ‘I’m no 
Harry. I’m his brither.’ 


WEtad a galaxy of singers in the Edwardian 
period, and some of their names will 
awaken happy memories. Agnes Nicholls, 
who married Sir Hamilton Harty, and who 
was a special favourite in Manchester and the 
North; Carrie Tubb, now a professor of 
singing at the Guildhall School of Music; 
Muriel Brunskill, always sure to please an 
audience; Maggie Teyte, unrivalled in French 
songs; Eva Turner, as popular on the 
Continent as at home to this day; Harry 
Plunket Greene, once a schoolmaster, who 
sang ‘Off to Philadelphia’ with contagious 
gusto; Watkin Mills, a true bass; Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, who bequeathed her stage 
costumes to young musicians; Flora 
Woodman, with a lovely voice and real 
genius aS a song composer; and Dora 
Labbette, with a voice like a silver bell. 

Ada Crossley made a deservedly high 
reputation as a contralto. She married Dr 
Muecke, a throat specialist, who had treated 
her voice successfully. Robert Radford had 
a deeper range than any bass of his day. John 
Coates was as genial a man as he was an 
erudite student of old songs. His memory 
was amazing. A Yorkshire singer of note 
was John Harrison, whose records were 
excellent. Herbert Heyner and Hubert 
Eisdell were highly esteemed for their perfect 
art. Other names come to mind, proving how 
rich we were in good singers in those days. 
The radio and television are now revealing 
many vocalists as deserving of popularity. 

I knew Peter Dawson when he first arrived 
from Australia. He has related in his auto- 
biography that his father would have preferred 
him to follow the family business. Mr J. J. 
Virgo told me how Peter Dawson called on 
him when he was singing solos in Melbourne 
and asked for his advice. Mr Virgo, then in 
his prime, counselled him to have further study, 
and forecast success. A year or two passed, 
and Peter Dawson was taking Messiah solos 
in the same hall where he had heard Mr 
Virgo! In this country he eclipsed Harry 
Lauder in the sale of records, soon passing 
the million mark. Peter Dawson's clear 





pronunciation, added to his splendid voice, 
accounts for his continued success on the 
gramophone. 

It was a Scottish singer who won the record 
of being the first British prima donna in the 
famous La Scala Opera House, Milan. She 
was Margaret Macintyre, and her father, 
General Macintyre, had served in the Army 
with distinction. Margaret learnt her art 
from Dr Wylde at Brighton, and soon she was 
able to achieve success in the Dome, Brighton’s 
big concert-hall. Within a short time Miss 
Macintyre was one of the soloists at the Handel 
Festival. The present Palace of Varieties in 
London was formerly designed to be the home 
of light opera, and Ivanhoe was staged there 
with Margaret Macintyre as the star, with a 
brilliant supporting cast. I called to see her 
on the morning following the first performance. 
The newspapers were full of her praise, but 
this young Scotswoman was too level-headed 
to be excited. She and her mother were, of 
course, gratified at the night’s success. She 
told me of her difficulties at La Scala, where 
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the claque system of paid applause was in 
vogue. Whenever I met Miss Macintyre she 
was the same charming personality, rising 
steadily to fame. In the Opera her Marguerite 
was a special success. All too soon she 
retired and went to live in Russia with her 
husband. Once only she returned to the 
platform, and that was in the Dome, Brighton, 
the scene of her début. I heard her still- 
delightful voice on that occasion. She passed 
away, esteemed by a large circle of friends. 

People to-day have an advantage over 
previous generations. Whatever may be said 
of the uniqueness of Jenny Lind, Sims Reeves, 
and Christine Nilsson, there are no gramo- 
phone records to prove the beauty of those 
wonderful singers. But we can, in a moment, 
listen to Melba, Caruso, and a long pro- 
cession of remarkable voices which were 
recorded in their prime. There is, therefore, 
an abiding testimony to their varied perfection 
which will survive all the claims made by 
those who were thrilled by the singers in the 
flesh. For which let us be thankful. 


The Last Bathe 


Grey is the grass 

With the dew of the morning, 
And cobwebs and silk threads 
Spun by the watchful spider 

Snap as we pass. 

Heavy hangs the tamarisk, 
Drenched with mist, and mourning 
Summer's mute passing. 


Only the sea rocks, 

Like a child playing, 

Caressing and dandling 

The chilly shore. 

Like wine the water shocks 
Brown limbs by summer stained, 
Mocks the delaying 

With its waves’ breaking. 


Warm is the surface 

As a friend’s hand, 

But deeper, the green depths 
Are chill as the cold skies, 
Lit by the star’s ice, 

And the whisper of frost, 
Till, breathless, we stand 

On the brown, the bare sand. 


Sparkling, deceptive, 

Its wavelets are curled 

As the sheils which it dandles, 
Like tendrils and tender 
Ringlet round finger. 
To-morrow the storm will lie 
Dark as a bruise across 

Seas by winds’ torments tossed 


And only a dry shell, 

Forgotten and dusty, 

Will lie on the shelf, 

Like a fading picture 

That holds in its yellowing 
Paper the memory 

Of long-ago springtime 

And young men grown old... . 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 











Where a Wild-Goat Leads 





H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


E game path, if such it could be called, 

was little wider than a man’s hand, a 
thousand feet of broken, glassy slope above, 
two thousand feet of mist-streaked nothing- 
ness below. Here and there the shelf petered 
out, so that there was no way on for any 
creature other than a mountain-goat, yet the 
old nanny leading proceeded with never a halt, 
dropping from point to point, leaping up- 
wards, heedless of the dripping ice and the 
shifting snow which covered every other foot- 
hold. Evidently she had been this way before 
—perhaps years before, but a way once 
trodden is a way the wild-goats never forget. 
Even the snow-white kid at the tail of the 
procession was unconsciously memorising 
every fall and twist, and, crossing the 
mountain-face five or ten years hence, he 
would tread just where his native herd was 
treading now. 

But few crag-routes are safe in the spring 
when the snows are shifting, and the thing that 
happened was over in the twinkling of an eye. 
There was no sound of warning, but suddenly 
the leading nanny unaccountably broke the 
law—she pivoted round on an icy foothold no 
larger than a saucer, and leapt back to the 
foothold she had just left, now occupied by 
the next to follow. This goat, taken by sur- 
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prise, was crowded out, so she leapt, and the 
others stood and watched her becoming 
smaller, smaller, till she was swallowed up in 
the giddy mystery of space. 

But she was only the first to go. There was 
a hiss, and a hundred tons of wet snow came 
hurtling down from above. It smote the shelf 
with a thud, and the wild-goats went on with 
it—swept away into space. It took the whole 
herd in one fell swoop, as is the way of the 
mountains—all but the little white kid which 
had followed at the end of the string. 

The sense of self-preservation was highly 
developed in little Rama, and not for a 
moment did he pause to contemplate the 
tragedy which had befallen his herd. His 
mother was gone with the rest, and perhaps he 
realised that if he were to live it was of no use 
crying over spilt milk. He turned instantly 
and fled back the way the herd had come, till 
he gained a point which was overhung by a 
sheltering shelf, and there he stood and stared 
and pondered. He saw more snow fall and 
still more, thundering down in the wake of the 
first avalanche, striking the very point from 
which he had wisely fled, then, as the silence 
fell, there rose from the cloudy depths a 
booming sound as the snow landed in the 
misty valley. 











A thin, bleating cry broke from Rama the 
Snowflake, for he was alone with the great 
loneliness, a motherless goatling in a perilous 
world. He continued to bound back, fleet as 
the tiny flakes of cloud blowing across the 
cliff, but the trail was a one-way trail, and soon 
he gained a point at which the herd had 
dropped from six feet above, and there was no 
leaping back. He called several times, looking 
down, hoping against hope that his mother 
would appear. Then forward he went once 
more, past the point at which his herd had been 
swept away, taking it at a frenzied run, down- 
wards, steadily downwards. 

Had Rama’s mother lived, she could have 
taken him to safety by easy ways, but the herd 
was descending to the salt-licks when mis- 
fortune overtook them, so he continued in the 
same direction. There were two reasons for 
this—first, he had last seen his mother 
vanishing in that direction, and second, one 
can see ahead when travelling down, but 
rarely when travelling up. 

Now a nimble little creature like a wild- 
goat, desperate with a sense of loneliness, may 
travel far in a very short time, and by sundown 
Rama was well below the timber-line, many 
miles from the point at which mother had left 
him. Ever he was calling and listening, and— 
yes, there it was again, the sound he thought 
he had heard some minutes previously, the cry 
of his own kind, or, if not of his own kind, at 
any rate of his own race. 


HILE the heights above the Yoka 

Valley are sacred to the wild-goats, the 
fertile levels below are given over to vast flocks 
of sheep, almost as wild as the goats, though 
each bears a brand-mark. It was the bleating 
of these sheep Rama had heard, though they 
were yet many miles away, and that he gained 
them safely through those panther-haunted 
woods, bleating all the while, suggests that he 
was born lucky as well as being swift. 

Yet, gain them he did, shortly after mid- 
night, and one ewe there was who that day had 
lost her lamb. Now she was searching rest- 
lessly, and little Rama’s bleating call took her 
in his direction. Rama went eagerly up to her, 
for he was hungry, but, having sniffed him 
over, the ewe butted him disappointedly aside. 
He insisted, but again she butted him, and so 
on time after time, till the ewe, wearied by her 
long, sad search, eventually lay down. Rama 
snuggled down beside her, and because it was 
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too much trouble to drive the insistent little 
creature away the ewe let him remain. 

Rama spent the next day with the sheep, 
never far from his adopted mother, and so, 
thanks to his own persistency, she at length 
consented to suckle him and he came to inherit 
the birthrights of her own lamb. 

There were many lambs in the flock, but 
none so white as Rama, and any dawning 
during the days that followed, when the grey 
and purple lights, filtering over the snowfields, 
touched those lower slopes, one might have 
seen the little snowflake, ever the first to rise, 
tapping his mother with a dainty forehoof, 
bidding her up and rejoice in the glory of the 
new-born day. Rama of the snows was 
younger and smaller than the rest, but he it was 
who led the rest, and, as in after life, it was he 
who climbed first to the giddiest summits. 
Who was it held the castle first and last and 
longest, while the others, striving to dislodge 
him, were ever met with a spirited little butt 
which sent them sprawling in defeat? Who 
was it owned the Big Crag, and stood there 
aloft and aloof, shaking his budding horns, 
alone and unchallenged, for none but Rama 
could climb it? 

But though the lambs regarded the little 
goat as one of themselves, save that he out- 
stripped them in their games, the adult sheep 
treated him with lofty disapproval. They 
would not have him near them, and in due 
course this feeling was extended to Crumple- 
horn, Rama’s foster-mother. The other sheep 
formed a disliking to her, and as they would 
not tolerate the company of Rama, so in time 
Rama’s mother, who also smelt of goat, found 
herself cold-shouldered. 

Crumplehorn did not press the point, but 
took to sleeping and eating a little apart from 
the rest, and though one of the herd, in that 
she passed with them from pasturage to 
pasturage, she was one apart. She became a 
hanger-on, the unpopular sheep of the herd, 
but here in the fertile valley Rama, who really 
belonged to the rocky heights, throve wonder- 
fully, and it was not long ere even the oldest 
and strongest of the lambs would shake its 
head and bound away when Rama presented 
arms. 

The rough-and-ready duties of the half- 
breed shepherds consisted chiefly of riding 
round their flocks and preventing them from 
straying out of the fertile ranges. The sheep 
were so wild that as a rule they bolted back to 
their understood boundaries long before the 
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shepherds appeared and so, though Rama was 
in at many a wild stampede from some un- 
known foe, he did not actually see a shepherd 
for many weeks. One day he smelt one of 
them, to be sure, and his instincts, as well as 
the example of his elders, told him that the 
smell was bad. Also the shepherd saw him, 
and that night the man said to his father: 
*There is a wild-goat kid attached to our lot. 
We’ll have to cut him out or he may lead the 
sheep too high.’ 

But the shepherds were idle men, and so they 
let things slide. 


B* midsummer Rama was independent of 
his mother so far as food was concerned, 
and it was then that he began to develop a 
marked individuality of his own. Being a goat, 
he refused to break into wild stampede at the 
bidding of the rest. Rather he would dally in 
the rear, and first ascertain the cause of the 
alarm; then, without undue haste, he would 
wander out by unseen ways. That was the 
wild-goat as distinct from the impulsive sheep, 
and as Rama’s dagger horns became longer 
and tougher, more and more there were who, 
like his mother, waited for him to act, then 
quietly followed at Rama’s heels. 

One day a magnificent ram joined the herd. 
He came red-eyed and stamping, and forth- 
with this beautiful creature, whom we will call 
Bighead, became an unholy terror in the lives 
of the herd. Perhaps he saw that Crumple- 
horn was not popular, and, anxious to win the 
favour of the majority of the herd, he never 
missed an opportunity of bullying her. He 
bullied others, it is true, but Crumplehorn was 
his pet target. As for little Rama, Bighead 
would assuredly have killed him but that Rama 
was not to be caught, for he had merely to flee 
tw the big boulder, where there was nothing 
but a roughness of the surface to afford foot- 
hold, and there he could shake his head and 
leap high in defiance of the old ram. 

But Rama resented Bighead’s cruelty to his 
foster-mother, and one day the little goat, 
playing with the rest, saw Bighead hiding 
behind a rock, waiting for Crumplehorn to 
pass, whereupon he could smite her in the ribs 
and send her fleeing breathlessly for her life. 
Little Rama seemed to shrink into himself, and 
for the first time in his life two little green 
electric-lamps lit up behind his eyes. He 
sneaked in behind Bighead, then lunged for- 
ward, and with a terrific upward slash of his 
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horns, now deadly weapons indeed, he sent the 
bully sprawling on his neck. 

It had never occurred to Bighead that his 
rulership could be questioned, least of all by 
the little snow-white goat kid, and now he 
showed up in his true colours. Like so many 
bullies, physical pain was for him beyond 
endurance, and he fled in panic till, at a safe 
distance, he faced about, snorting and terrible, 
and letting the flock see full well what he meant 
to do with that low-bred goat. But the goat, 
in the meantime, was standing on his pinnacle, 
leaping yards into the air to indicate his dis- 
dain. 


AS I have said, Crumplehorn had acquired 
the habit of sleeping apart, a habit which, 
in due course, was bound to lead to tragic 
results. One night Rama and she were 
sleeping side by side, around them the fireplay 
of the heavens, when suddenly little Rama 
leapt up like a rubber ball and went ricocheting 
lightly off towards the timber edge. 

In an instant Crumplehorn was up, heading 
for the herd, already wakened, and calling to 
Rama as she fled. But Rama had seen the 
panther sneaking noiselessly from the shadows, 
and a wild-goat, when it cannot flee for the 
crags where none can follow, flees always 
towards its foe. 

That panther was a little taken aback. All 
her life she had lived chiefly by hunting these 
flocks, and tactics like Rama’s were new to 
her. She stood stock-still, staring savagely, 
her long tail rigid, till Rama was within six 
feet of her, then she shot straight into the air 
like a steel spring, timing her leap so that 
Rama would be directly below when she came 
¢own. But Rama was not there. In fact, he 
was but a ghost in the gloom when she had 
turned about, but at any rate she saw that the 
rest of the herd were fleeing after him to the 
safety of the crags. So she knew that the 
snow-white kid had defeated her, and realised 
that if she were to succeed it was useless to try 
to deceive the kid and his mother, who always 
rested apart. 

After that experience Rama was ever on the 
lookout for surprise raids, and there was need 
for it. Already the cold was intense on the 
upper heights, and the comfort-loving wild 
cats were forsaking those realms, where they 
had nursed their kits, for the warmer valleys. 
Thus raids occurred weekly, and Rama, his 
senses more keenly alert than those of the half- 








domesticated sheep, was ever the first to feel 
the approaching panther, and followed by 
Crumplehorn he would steal away. The other 
sheep would see them go, but at first heeded 
them not, but when a few minutes later the 
panther bounded in, they would recall the 
wisdom of the snowflake kid. So, in due 
course, when Rama stole out, the others 
would silently rise and follow him. 

It was in this way that Rama became the 
leader of his flock. His was the master body, 
his the master brain. It was not that he chose 
to lead the others, but that they chose to 
follow him, and since also he was the swiftest 
of all the herd, he became in a sense the ruler 
of the herd. Thus Rama and Crumplehorn 
rose from their lowly place to one of high 
eminence among the flock. 


BU Bighead was ever jealous, ever waiting 
for an opportunity of taking Rama un- 
awares, albeit he spent most of his time 
following Rama from point to point, for where 
Rama was, there it was safe to be. And Big- 
head now professed the sincerest friendship for 
Rama. 

One day, when the herd was feeding in the 
middle of a stretch of boulder-strewn tundra, a 
huge grizzly, which had stalked into their very 
midst, though there was cover insufficient to 
hide a ptarmigan, leapt up from nowhere, and 
standing on his hindlegs, his forepaws 
thrashing like the spokes of a cable hoist, he 
leapt from point to point with the quickness of 
a squirrel and killed or wounded four of the 
ewes ere any had time to scatter. 

Rama broke, and the rest followed him. 
Never before had he travelled at such speed, 
for of all the dreaded foes of his inherited 
memories the grizzly was foremost. More- 
over, he did not flee across the slope, or down- 
wards, as had always been the way of his 
herd—but upward, ever upward, in gigantic 
bounds, towards the snowline and the land of 
his birth. 

The pace was too hot for the heavy-footed 
ewes, and one by one they fell out, scattered 
all along the mountain-face, while on and still 
up fled Rama, followed only by Bighead— 
striving not to be bested, hoping to pitch Rama 
headlong into space! Long of limb and strong 
even for mountain-ram, he could hold Rama, 
but strive as he would he could not overtake 
him. So, from shelf to shelf now, from 
pinnacle to pinnacle, then downwards towards 
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a great dark canyon from which rose the 
thunder of mighty waters. 

Once before in his life Rama had been that 
way—on the very night when he first joined 
Crumplehorn; and so every foothold was 
familiar to him, every leap recognised. And 
how easy the way was! Where now the perils 
which that night had beset his infant steps? 
Rama lightly tapped a pinnacle, rebounded 
from the vertical cliff, and glorious in his 
supple ease alighted on all fours on the smooth 
rock-surface, slanting downwards at 45°, with 
death, so it seemed, below. Here he spragged 
his hindlegs, rigid from the hips, and the little 
rubber pads of his hoofs left long grey furrows 
as they steadied him, checking the headlong 
speed. 

So he was halfway down the slide when 
something smote him broadside, hurling him 
from his feet, all but pounding him over the 
edge, but in an instant Rama was up and 
sliding, sliding again. And past him hurtled 
Bighead—Bighead who had followed too far 
—struggling for a foothold, and so on and 
down towards the distant thunder of the 
glacial river. 


AMA went back to his herd in due course, 
but it was not Rama who taught the 
others the meaning of the big fires. When 
first he saw one of these earthborn stars he 
refused to follow the others, and they left him 
alone in the hills; for they, the old ewes, knew 
that the fires were man-made, to protect them 
from their foes, and Rama, in due course, 
came to know this too. He outlived his 
natural fear for the great red lights which the 
shepherds set going, and with Crumpleliorn 
and the rest he would make his way straight 
towards a watchfire when he saw one burning 
at sundown, to lie within the safety and com- 
fort of its circle. 

Idle though the shepherds were, they were 
observant men, and many times that summer 
they had seen examples of Rama’s prowess. 
Rama’s herd had suffered less casualties than 
any herd from the activities of wild beasts, yet 
clearly it was impossible for him to remain, for 
with winter he would lead their charges far into 
the hills. So, with autumn now at hand, the 
shepherds decided to destroy him. 

It would not be difficult, of course, for the 
men had ample opportunity of studying the 
routes taken daily by the sheep, and they 
possessed modern rifles, sighted to long ranges. 
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They had merely to ambush Rama’s herd and 
shoot down its young leader. But many 
attempts they made, only to discover, after 
lying long in chilly hiding, that the wild 
leader, at the last moment, had taken an alter- 
native route, which led him to the leeward. 
And far in the distance they would see Rama 
and his followers fleeing as though the grizzly 
were after them. 

Then the winds came, blowing along the 
mountain-face—along the runway by which 
Rama led his followers each daybreak to the 
gorge foot, kissed by the sun only in the early 
hours. One of the men took his place at the 
brow of the crag, overlooking the shelf below, 
and waited—and waited. It was bitterly cold 
up there, but it was against Rama’s creed to 
travel by narrow shelves with the wind behind 
him, so the shepherd waited in vain. 

But the man was cunning, and at sundown 
he lit a great fire among the shadows at the 
gorge foot. The wind had now dropped, and 
Rama, his eyes upon that friendly blaze, the 
symbol of safety, his head proudly upheld, led 
his herd unsuspiciously outward along the 
shelf, here a yard or more in width. Even the 
half-breeds on their half-bred wiry mountain- 
ponies sometimes rode along it. 

The scent of the fire was in Rama’s nostrils, 
darkness was on the landscape now, and he 
loomed like a little red ghost round the 
shoulder of the cliff, fearless of all in the light 
of that friendly blaze. Then he stopped, 
frozen in his tracks, the repulsive scent of man 
hot in his nostrils. 

What now—go back? That is against the 
wild-goat law, for it means that the train of 
followers may telescope, some to be crowded 
to their doom. It means that the youngest 
becomes leader, as Rama himself would have 
become leader had there been any to follow 
that day when his mother died. By the wild- 
goat law there is no turning back. If there is 
no way up or down, the leader must go on, 
and sell his own life that those behind may 


live. And Rama, young though he was, was 
not one to transgress against the wild-goat 
law. 

So there was no way up and no way down, 
and Rama braced himself to go on, when there 
was the crack of a high-velocity rifle. The 
shepherd heard the thud of the bullet, but the 
goat did not stir, so he fired again. Still the 
goat did not stir, did not even flinch, and yet 
a third report shattered the mountain quietude. 
Then Rama turned, and leapt downwards into 
space, downwards into the emptiness of night, 
choosing to die as his mother had died, and 
her mother too, maybe. 

But Rama was leader. Where he led it was safe 
to follow, and such was the faith of those who 
were behind him, such their confidence in his 
leadership, that now, even now, they followed! 
Yes, one by one from the shelf they went, un- 
falteringly, unhesitatingly obedient to his un- 
voiced command, obedient to his leadership, 
which they had never questioned and now 
never would question—one by one in mad 
stampede, before the half-breed’s very eyes, 
into the mystery of the night, where the fire- 
light danced among the mountain-crags, 
turning shadow into substance, substance into 
ghostly forms. And the half-breed, alone with 
the darkness, heard a brass cartridge-case 
rattle after them, and he muttered darkly 
under his breath. 


BU the shepherds of the Yoka Valley 
learnt at least one thing by the advent of 
Rama, for to-day at the head of every flock 
there runs an old sabre-horned nanny, the 
fosterling of a hill-born ewe, and she, ever the 
first to scent danger, ever the swiftest and the 
most keenly alert, she, the master mind, it is 
who leads by the safest ways. And it was 
Rama the Snowflake who taught them this— 
that when there is no way a goat brain will 
find a way, and when there is but one way a 
goat will take it. 





Horsemen 


I do not know the way they went, 
Those horsemen of my youth. 

I only see the mire they sent 
To splash the face of Truth. 
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But oh, if I should hear anew 
Their mustangs thundering near, 

I'd bid cold Truth a glad adieu 
And join them with a cheer! 


CHARLES KELLIE. 





Twice-Told Tales 


XXXIII.—The Larrups 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of September 1853] 


T length, just as we were beginning to tire 
of the sea, a family came to live at a 
house near our own, and, to our great pleasure, 
it included two boys much about the same age 
as myself and Alfie. They had once lived for 
a time in Scotland, and, out of concession to a 
custom of the country which does not exist, 
they had put one of their boys into a kilt and 
jacket. The boys were capital fellows, never 
out of mischief except when they were asleep; 
and so droll with it all! And, Tom, they had 
such a first-rate rough pony to ride about 
upon! It was amazing fun. From morning 
till night, little Donald, as he was called, was 
never allowed to be an hour at rest. There 
was always some member of the family, either 
of the girls or the boys, upon his back, or 
clinging round his neck, or getting dragged 
from his stirrup-leathers. There was no end 
to the tumbles he gave. Girl or boy, it was 
all one—and none of them cared; not a bit. 
Donald, you must know, was a very cunning 
creature. Just before they saddled him, he 
would puff himself out quite thick; and then, 
no sooner were they off upon a scamper, than 
he would contract himself, and so make the 
saddle turn round, and throw off his burden 
in the dirt. Little Harry, who rode him in his 
kilt without ever feeling the least sore, had got 
his knees peeled over and over again from these 
tumbles. His papa said he was at his seven- 
teenth skin already, and how many more he 
might lose and gain, no one could pretend to 
tell. As for the girls, they had all to be based 
up and darned regularly every night by their 
nursery-governess. You never saw such frocks 
and bonnets in your life; but capital merry 
laughing girls, for all that. We all liked them 
surprisingly. People in general seemed to feel 
that there was something rather odd about the 
Larrup family. They had no regular time for 
getting up, or going to bed, or taking their 


meals. The mamma was too good-natured 
ever to put any restraint upon her servants or 
anybody; and as for the governor himself, 
why he was fonder of fun than the boys. They 
had a terrier called Bob, that looked like a 
rolled-up sheep-skin, and was famous for rats. 
The old women of the village said he was bad 
for cats, too; but we always held that to be 
an unfounded scandal. Mrs Larrup being so 
very fat as hardly to be able to stir from the 
fireside, the boys and girls were not under any 
of those restrictions which damp the spirits of 
so many of us; and the consequence was, that 
they were an excellent family to be acquainted 
with. Alfred and I got the run of Donald, and 
Bob, and everything, and a fine time we had 
of it while it lasted. Only mamma said, that 
she had never known so many cuts and bruises, 
and cobblings and patchings, in the same 
space, since she had a family to attend to. 
And when she called one day on Mrs Larrup 
and mentioned this, ‘Oh, don’t be surprised 
at that,’ said Mr Larrup, who was present, 
‘for in our family there is never any medical 
attendance at all, except for surgical matters; 
and the price of sticking-plaster rises in every 
place where we reside.’ And just at that 
moment, to be sure, a fearful squall was 
heard to arise in the garden, and word came 
that Harry had fallen from an apple-tree in the 
garden, and seemed to have broken his leg. 
‘Well, bring him in, and we'll see about it,’ 
said his papa quite coolly; and Harry was 
accordingly carried into the room, roaring 
most fearfully; but it after all turned out to 
be only a slight sprain in his ankle, accom- 
panied, as usual, by a fresh peeling of his 
knees. ‘We always take these things quite 
coolly,’ said Mr Larrup, ‘for the fact is, Mrs 
Balderstone, there’s nothing we are not 
accustomed to.’ Isn’t that a capital way to 
treat things, Tom? 
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Out of the Bag 





LESLIE GARDINER 


Te have escaped from a prison-camp during 
the recent World War was no unusual 
achievement. For hundreds, especially in 
Italy ten years ago, it was often merely a 
matter of walking through the main gate of a 
deserted camp into the arms of a sympathetic 
population. 

But even in those troubled times, so 
favourable to the fugitive, the first step to 
freedom was sometimes a desperate one. Few 
escapes, for example, can have involved being 
run over by a train, and for that reason I 
think the following story is worth telling. 


r- begins at Concentration Camp Number 
52, near Genoa, in the early autumn of 
1943, when rumours of momentous happen- 
ings in the world outside were filtering through 
the barbed-wire, and three thousand British 
and Dominions prisoners hungrily awaited 
news. 

Late one evening we got the official state- 
ment. An armistice had been signed between 
Italy and the Allies. We might expect to be 
released within the next few days. Meanwhile 
we were required to stay put and behave 
normally. 

This we felt was asking rather a lot. But a 
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moment’s thought convinced us that, at this 
stage, it would hardly do to risk being shot 
while trying to escape, or to go wandering 
over the Italian countryside and perhaps miss 
the Army trucks which would undoubtedly 
come to collect us within a matter of hours. 

Army trucks did in fact arrive next day. 
But they were grey-green in colour, not khaki, 
and they were packed with German troops 
who surrounded the camp and occupied its 
headquarters before we could persuade our 
bewildered Italian guerds to let us break out 
of the compound. - 

The coup was executed without a hitch. A 
tantalising glimpse of freedom vanished and 
now, as prisoners of a more ruthless and 
efficient enemy, we were worse off than ever 
before. 

Very soon plans for our transfer to Germany 
had been made, and batches of prisoners 
began to be marched off to the local railway 
station, twelve miles away. 

An unusually large number of men reported 
sick just then. Some merely aimed to save 
themselves a tedious journey on foot, but a 
few hoped for a better chance of escape in the 
less vigilant atmosphere of the hospital party, 
for we were well aware that this, our first 
excursion in two years beyond the confines of 











the camp, was an opportunity which would 
probably not be repeated. Moreover, the 
ambulance bus would provide transport for a 
treasured collection of metal implements 
which could hardly be carried otherwise and 
which we had no intention of leaving behind. 

Most of the prisoners, during their two- 
year stay, had acquired a strange assortment 
of personal effects, from wheelbarrows to 
cooking-stoves. This fact enabled us to 
smuggle our modest bundles of tools through 
the camp gates without much difficulty. 

The ambulance bus was the last to leave. 
Knowing that our captors were in too much 
of a hurry to make a very thorough inspection, 
one or two of us had been tempted to hide in 
the roof-space of the deserted camp buildings. 
As we watched the Germans prepare to burn 
them all down, we congratulated ourselves 
on having discarded that plan of escape. 


EMMED in all round by armed guards, 
we reached the little Riviera town of 
Chiavari. On arrival, the guards herded us 
into cattle-trucks in the railway sidings. We 
conducted, in whispers, a disjointed con- 
versation with a fifteen-year-old railway 


worker, whose job it was to ride as brakeman 
on the front of a waggon in the middle of the 
train. Into this waggon, on the plea of want- 
ing to travel with their friends, the escape 
party piled. 

Securing the boy’s co-operation was a stroke 
of luck. He told us we were bound for 
Austria, via the Brenner Pass, and gave us a 
running commentary on the movements of 
our captors, who were mounting machine- 
guns on the train. He also promised to turn 
a blind eye to our activities after the train 
started. 

From inside the truck the situation was not 
too encouraging. We found ourselves in a 
stifling dark steel box, barred and padlocked 
on the outside. There was, however, one 
small barred aperture near the roof which 
admitted a little light and air, and through 
which we now communicated with our young 
Italian friend. If the bars could be removed, 
the smallest of us might be able to squeeze 
through. 

The train got under way about noon, and 
we at once attacked the bars of the grille 
with file and hacksaw blade. 

An hour later, when the train pulled into 
Genoa, we had one bar almost ready to break 
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off. At this point a lengthy inspection took 
place, with much rattling of locks, and here 
our hopes were cruelly blasted. The boy 
was hustled off his platform, and a German 
soldier took his place, just in front of the 
grille. 

An emergency meeting of the escape com- 
mittee was now held. Further work on the 
grille was out of the question. Luckily we 
had done little obvious damage. 


ya was one other possible way out— 
through the heavy wooden floorboards of 
the truck. It would be a gamble, for there 
might be a steel lining underneath, or a tangle 
of impenetrable metalwork. We decided to 
dig down and find out. 

Throughout the long afternoon the train 
rocked and rattled over the hills of Liguria 
and the Lombardy plain. Working steadily 
in shifts, two or three at a time, we scraped 
at the solid deck of the truck. As far as I 
could judge from my home-made map, we 
were likely to have a run of several hours 
before we reached a town of any size. Dark- 
ness would by then have fallen, and conceal- 
ment of our efforts would be easier—although 
the sort of damage we were now doing would 
be difficult to hide even in the most favourable 
circumstances. 

Dust, heat, and lack of air and light 
hampered our efforts, but those who could 
toiled feverishly with every available imple- 
ment. The rest kept watch at the grille, 
obstructing the view of the guard and trying 
to maintain some idea of our whereabouts. 
Other occupants of the truck, not wishing to 
be associated with the escape itself, added, 
with songs and applause, to the train’s deafen- 
ing rattle and helped to drown the noise of 
chipping and hammering. 

It was late at night when the train slowed 
down. We carefully replaced the slivers of 
of wood that had been torn up, and squatted 
down on top of them. Progress had been 
slow—the boards were about four inches 
thick. And our excitement at opening up a 
narrow crack between them had been tempered 
by the loss of our precious hacksaw blade 
through the hole. 

A jolting over points and crossings told us 
that we were entering a station. There was 
no sign of life on the darkened platforms, 
but as we stopped I caught sight in the moon- 
light of the name: PIACENZA. It was 
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surprising that we were not much further 
north, but this, too, was encouraging news, 
for I had determined to go south if I got 
away. 

Angry shouts in German and Italian 
preceded another inspection of the train. 
From my viewpoint at the grille I could see 
torches flashing beneath the waggons and 
outside our own a seemingly endless con- 
versation went on. After that, silence. Then 
the tension was split by a rapid burst of 
machine-gun fire. This had a demoralising 
effect on all of us, and after the train started 
again it was some minutes before we recovered 
our nerve sufficiently to resume work. 

But time was pressing, for we now 
approached the stage when one floorboard 
could be prised open, and after that we could 
never survive another inspection. 


P till now caution had been our watch- 

word. But from this moment a fierce 

and determined onslaught took place, and 

within an hour the job was done. Through 

the metal rods of the undercarriage we gazed 

down at the track beneath, travelling away to 
freedom. 

Here was the way out. It would be easy 
enough to climb down there, and it seemed 
to me—though my view was not shared by all 
—that there would be ample room for a 
person to lie between the rails while the train 
passed over him. 

I squeezed through the splintered wood- 
work. Down below the clatter and vibration 
were rather frightening, and the urge to climb 
back and discuss the problem at more length 
was a powerful one. 

Many faces watched anxiously from above. 
At that moment, as if in answer to a prayer, 
the train slackened speed. I worked my way 


below the undercarriage until I was clinging 
horizontally somewhere about two feet above 
the ground. 

With one foot I felt gingerly for the ground. 
The train had increased speed again. As I 
touched the track, my shoe was torn off and 
whipped away. Now I had to go—to spend 
the rest of one’s prison career with only one 
shoe was unthinkable! 

I dropped flat on to the rough stones, 
bouncing a little. A monstrous coupling-link 
at the back of the truck, swinging from side to 
side, grazed my temple as it rushed past. A 
long, long succession of waggons thundered 
overhead. 

All at once they were gone, and I stared up 
into a moonlit midnight sky. From the last 
car I heard sounds of revelry—our captors 
celebrating their return to the Fatherland. I 
wondered what form their reception would 
take when it was discovered they had let a 
waggon-load of prisoners escape. 

Out of the corner of my eye, as I lay motion- 
less on the track, I could see a machine-gun 
covering the rear of the train. Its barrel 
swayed from side to side, unattended, and a 
sleeping guard was huddled beside it. 

The track ahead ran straight for about a 
mile, but at last the tail-lights of the train 
disappeared and its sound died away. 

I hobbled into a ditch among the bushes 
that fringed the railway, took off my shirt and 
bathed my back and shoulders where they 
had been cut and bruised by the sharp flints. 
Still keeping under cover, I went back a 
hundred yards or so and recovered my lost 
shoe. 

For a while I sat listening. Not so much as 
the rustle of a leaf disturbed the warm air of a 
glorious September night. I crossed the 
railway and, turning myvback on the Pole 
star, set off on the long road home. 





Triolet for September 


September's burning branches drip their fire 
Drop after drop upon the smouldering grass. 
This gaudy month will be the summer's pyre. 
September's burning branches drip their fire 
Into my heart and I shall never tire 

Of watching colours creep and colours pass. 
September's burning branches drip their fire 
Drop after drop upon the smouldering grass. 
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The Talking Drum 
The Mystery of the Bush-Telegraph 


CLINTON GREIG 


HEN the bell of the old-fashioned wall- 
telephone rang in my office in West 
Africa one morning some forty-odd years 
ago I took the receiver off its hook and said: 
*Hullo, hullo.” 

*This is the A.D.C. speaking,” said a voice. 
*H.E. wants you to find out if the Elder 
Dempster boat has left Sierra Leone yet, and 
if so, when.’ 

*But how can I?’ I asked. ‘Don’t you know 
that the cable is out of order and that the agent 
has had no news?’ 

*Oh yes, of course we know that, but you 
try the market,” replied the A.D.C., laughing, 
as he hung up. 

Being newly out, I thought he was pulling 
my leg, so I asked my native Sergeant-Major. 
*He means the bush-telegraph, sir,’ he told me 
quite seriously. ‘The kola mammies will 
know.” 

I went with him to the market and the kola 
mammies told us: ‘Yes, de Benin lef’ last 
night. She got three hundred blies of kolas 
for Bathurst. 
morrow morning.’ 

Well, the ship did reach Bathurst about ten 
o’clock next morning, she was the s.s. Benin, 
and she did have three hundred blies of kolas 
for Bathurst. And that is how I first came to 
hear about the talking drum of West Africa. 
Like every newcomer, I was amazed, for 
Freetown was some 300 miles from the Gambia 
and the intervening territory was peopled by 
Mendi, Timini, Jolofs, Mandingos, Jolas, and 
other tribes, all of whom were illiterate and 
spoke totally different languages. Yet no one 
seemed to think it in any way unusual for these 
people to be able to get a message of such 
detail through by drumming. 

But I soon learned that there was no one 
who had lived in West Africa who had not 


She gwine reach her to-: 


heard of the talking drum, though few had 
ever seen it in action. Since then I have read 
many magazine articles on the subject and 
heard the drum discussed and argued about 
scores of time, without having ever, during 
the twenty years I spent in West Africa, found 
a man either black or white who could explain 
how it works. The talking drum player either 
cannot, or will not, say. The ordinary native 
obviously does not know, and only says it is 
a hereditary gift. Those old Coasters, the 
traders, many of whom speak native languages 
fluently, have long ago given up trying to 
solve the problem of how a drum can make 
itself understood and be relayed by tribes 
speaking different languages. They just 
accept it as one of the many seemingly im- 
possible things that do sometimes occur in 
Africa. 


EARS later, in 1916, when the fall of 

Yaunde brought the Cameroons campaign 
to a close, the G.O.C. issued an order that 
oflicers who couk| be spared from their units 
were to be given leave to shoot elephants 
without a licence. This was in response to 
pitiable messages and letters sent by head 
chiefs to Headquarters begging the General 
to send white men to destroy these awful 
beasts, which, left unhunted for two years by 
the disarmed natives, were destroying acres 
and acres of their crops and leaving their 
people starving. At that time I happened to 
command a unit that held Karki and Bepele 
bridges on the northern line of communica- 
tions, so, with the approval of Headquarters, 
I took a fortnight’s leave and, after my 
Sergeant in charge of the detachment at 
Bepele bridge had sent a message that a famous 
native tracker and huntsman would meet me 
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there on the morning of a certain day, I set off. 

I crossed to Bonaberri, took the train, and 
reached Bepele about noon, only to find that 
the tracker had not arrived. Nor had he 
arrived by sundown. Sergeant Lamina, who 
was very put out about my having made a 
useless journey, said: ‘De King of Boah sent 
him off two days ago, and Boah is only two 
days’ journey. We got one prisoner of war 
who is a drum-beater. Make him send a 
drum-message.’ We had the man out, but 
he declared he could not beat a talking drum. 
*He lie, he lie, sah,’ said the Sergeant. ‘He 
fear if he beat, you gwine say he be spy and 
shoot him. Leff him to me.’ 

Half-an-hour later a very chastened and 
shamefaced man admitted he could beat a 
message, but said he had no drum. Sergeant 
Lamina grinned widely and, opening the door 
of a mud-hut, disclosed more than a score of 
drums of all sorts—drums seized during the 
past two years owing to an order from 
Headquarters that all drums were to be con- 
fiscated. There were big drums and small 
ones, and many tom-toms. But the talking 
drum is not a hollow shell over which a hide 
is stretched. It is a half-hollowed hardwood 
log, the shape of a dugout canoe, one side 
of which is thick and the other thin. Struck 
with a small hardwood bludgeon, two tones 
are produced—‘tong’ on the thick side and 
*ting’ on the thin. The drummer chose one 
of the three of those we had in stock. He 
spent a little time hefting the sticks and tuning 
up softly, and then, suddenly exclaiming 
*Hah!’, began to produce a volume of duotone 
sounds that got faster and faster. Heappeared 
to become frantic, and sweated either from 
the physical effort he was making or from the 
amount of concentration necessary to achieve 
his object, or possibly from both. This per- 
formance lasted for a good twenty minutes, 
before he lay back exhausted and asked for a 
drink of water. 

It must have been nearly an hour later when 
a faint ‘Tong tong, ting tong, ting’ was heard. 
Our drummer at once held up his hand for 
silence, listened intently, and then, again 
seizing his sticks, beat madly and rapidly until, 
again exhausted, he flung the sticks into the 
log and lay back breathing heavily. I left 
then and went to my hut for dinner, after 
which, as I lay in a deck-chair, I could hear 
faint beatings in the distance and, in the 


pauses, short sharp acknowledgments from 
our man before I fell into a fitful sleep. 

It was about midnight when Sergeant 
Lamina woke me and told me that the hunts- 
man was at a village halfway between Boah 
and Bepele and that he would arrive late the 
next afternoon. A little before sundown 
next day Lumwang, the tracker, arrived on a 
sweating and jaded horse that had been 
ridden too far and too fast. He said that his 
first horse had put its foot in a hole and gone 
lame, that he had tried to borrow a fresh horse 
from the headman of the village near where 
the mishap had occurred, but that the head- 
man would not lend him a horse until he had 
learned from our relayed drum-message that 
he was speaking the truth. 

Nothing on earth would induce the drummer 
even to attempt to explain how he learned to 
beat a talking drum. All he would say was 
that his father and grandfather were drum- 
beaters. To Sergeant Lamina’s threat to 
have him shot, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders and said the same thing. 


Wwe. I left West Africa many years later 
without learning any more than 
thousands of others before me were able to 
learn about the mystery of the talking drum. 
Hundreds and hundreds of tom-toms and 
other drums were confiscated during the 
Cameroons campaign by both the Germans 
and ourselves, for Military Intelligence could 
not afford to take chances about information 
leaking out. But, although the big war-drum 
and the tom-tom may convey an alarm, it is 
only the wooden log that can talk. No white 
man has ever solved this mystery as far as I 
know. Even those know-alls, the ju-ju men, 
do not know. They pretend they do; but, as 
always, when they are up against something 
they don’t understand, they save face by say- 
ing that if anyone disclosed the secret he would 
immediately die, and the drummers would at 
once cease to know how to make a drum talk. 

It does seem that when our civilisation has 
produced a wireless means of communication 
by which an illiterate can understand a broad- 
cast by a foreigner speaking another language, 
and vice versa, we shall have learnt something 
which West African tribesmen appear to have 
known long before we had the ordinary 
telephone. 
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Mr Peregrine’s Bargain 





GEORGE SCURFIELD 


R PEREGRINE became a collector 

almost as soon as he was out of his 
cradle. To begin with, it was anything he 
could lay his hands on, store away in a corner 
and call his own—bricks and toy soldiers and 
cigarette-cards. But by the time he was 
twelve he had started his collection of china. 
At first it was presents from all the places 
that his parents took him on holiday. And 
then, before very long, he was taking an 
intelligent and esthetic interest in his collec- 
tion. After he left school it became a mania 
with him. 

He spent much more than he could afford 
on his collection. He couldn’t pass through 
a town or village without visiting the local 
antique, curiosity, or junk shop. He was 
known, personally, to all the big dealers in 
London and the provinces. And although 
he was a bachelor—he had always found 
pottery and porcelain more interesting, and 
more comforting, than the ladies—he had to 
live in a large house so as to have room for his 
museum, as he liked to call it. 

And now in his old age Mr Peregrine 
didn’t do much collecting. He spent most of 
his time gazing at his collection and dreaming 
of picking up a bargain. For there was one 
thing that Mr Peregrine had never done. He 
had never found a real bargain. Although he 
had visited an untold number of junk shops 
and peered under innumerable piles of 
broken chairs and washstands, he had never 
once unearthed a Bow plate or a Chelsea 
teapot, lying dirty and dusty, unrecognised in a 
corner. And Mr Peregrine longed to do just 
that. 

What’s more, Mr Peregrine had never 
haggled. He had never argued about the 
price of anything. If he really wanted 
something, he had always paid whatever he 
had been asked. 


N it happened, when Mr Peregrine 
had long since given up all hope of ever 
finding a bargain, that he went to stay with his 
sister in Stansgate. That was how he found 
himself standing outside a junk shop in the 
High Street, one Saturday morning, a junk 
shop that, according to the legend above the 
window, belonged to a Mr O. B. Gladd. 

Mr Peregrine liked the look of the little shop. 
There were plenty of cobwebs slung across 
the dirty window, and it didn’t appear that 
there had been a duster at work inside for 
years. But he told himself it wasn’t really 
worth while going in, he surely wouldn't 
find anything, there aren’t any bargains to be 
picked up these days. However, the attraction 
of the junk shop was too much for him and, 
in spite of himself, Mr Peregrine opened the 
rather tumbledown shop-door and went in. 

Fat, white-haired Mr Gladd was sitting at his 

desk doing his accounts, his spectacles perched 
right at the end of his purple bulbous nose. 
He didn’t look up at the tinkle of the bell. 
‘Don’t bother me now,’ he snorted. ‘Can't 
you see I’m busy? Too busy to deal with 
customers. I’m doing my accounts. Can’t 
understand why people will keep bothering 
me.’ 
Mr Peregrine coughed politely. ‘I don’t 
want to bother you, Mr Gladd,’ he murmured, 
*but I would just like to browse around a 
little.’ 

*Oh, if all you want to do is browse,’ Mr 
Gladd said scornfully, ‘I can’t stop you, can 
I?’ Still he didn’t look up and he scratched 
away at his account-book with a broken nib. 
Then he stuck his tongue out between his 
lips and made a little gesture of resignation, 
as if to say: ‘Well, if you’re such a fool as to 
want to come into the shop I can’t do anything 
about it, but you needn’t think I’m going to 
put myself out for you in any way.’ 
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Mr Peregrine nodded at Mr Gladd, thanked 
him for his kindness. And then Mr Peregrine 
wandered about, looking this way and that, 
gazing into all the darkest corners, lifting old 
watering-cans, enamel basins, and feather- 
dusters. But Mr Gladd didn’t seem to have 
anything of much interest. 


R PEREGRINE stumbled out into the 

yard at the back of the shop. The yard 
was bounded by a tall brick wall, at the foot 
of which was a pile of broken pottery and 
china. The yard was stacked, filled with 
junk. Mostly it seemed to be old garden-tools 
and stable equipment. 

And then Mr Peregrine saw it. At first he 
wasn’t certain. He approached it with the 
utmost care and caution. He removed a reel 
of rotten hosepiping and a broken soup- 
tureen, and there it was, standing on a rickety, 
worm-eaten washstand. 

It was the most beautiful Worcester jug. 
1760. Mr Peregrine knew the date as soon as 
he saw it. It was one of the gaps in his 
collection. As far as he knew, there weren’t 
more than two or three such jugs still in 
existence. His old friend, and rival, McCilroy 
had one, and there was one in the Victoria and 
Albert and another in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
at Cambridge. 

Mr Peregrine simply couldn’t believe his 
eyes. He stooped down and gazed at the 
jug. He edged about among the junk and 
looked at it from different angles. Finally, 
he picked it up. He held it up in both hands 
before his eyes, and very reverently blew the 
dust off it. 

The lip, which was a female face, was 
cracked on one side—down the lady’s riglit 
eye. And the lovely handle was chipped and 
cracked—one ‘ug and it would come off. Bnt 
these blemishes didn’t worry Mr Peregrine 
overmuch. He could so place the jug amongst 
his collection that the faults would not be 
noticed. The main body of the jug was 
perfect, and Mr Peregrine contemplated the 
idyllic, pastoral scene that was painted on it, 
with tears in his eyes and a mounting sensation 
of awe and amazement inside him. 

With trembling hands he replaced the jug 
on the washstand. Now when he looked at 
it he could hardly see it for the mist in front 
of his eyes. He put out a small podgy hand 
and grasped an old horse-collar to steady 
himself. It was with considerable difficulty 
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that he controlled his excitement and re- 
entered the shop, quietly and calmly. 


M& GLADD was lying back in his chair. 
He had finished his accounts and now 
he had spread a large red handkerchief over 
his face and was taking a well-earned nap. 

Mr Peregrine coughed gently. 

Mr Gladd woke up with a start and a 
struggle and removed the handkerchief. He 
sat up. He took off his spectacles and mopped 
his brow, staring accusingly at Mr Peregrine 
the while. 

Mr Peregrine stammered an apology for 
waking him. 

Mr Gladd smiled benignly. He had taken 
quite a fancy to the little browser. The smile 
was very welcome to Mr Peregrine. ‘There’s 
something I rather fancy in the yard out 
there,’ he began, a trifle uncertainly. Mr 
Peregrine hardly knew how to set about 
bargaining. He knew he mustn’t show too 
much eagerness. 

‘Oh,’ coughed Mr Gladd, ‘very well then, 
I'll come and get it for you.” 

At that moment the shop-bell rang and a 
lady stood, perhaps a little bewildered, on 
the threshold. 

Mr Gladd waved a fat hand at her. ‘Go 
away,’ he said irritably, ‘I can’t attend to you 
now. Don’t you see I've already got one 
customer.’ 

The lady looked very surprised and most 
disapproving, but she turned and went out, 
and the shop-bell tinkled distantly behind 
her. 

Mr Peregrine purred to himself and led 
the way out to the yard. ‘It’s a jug, I want,’ 
he said ditfidently. ‘There’s one there on 
that washstand. I think that would do.’ He 
pointed it out to Mr Gladd, who grunted. 
‘Of course,’ Mr Peregrine added, ‘it’s a bit 
cracked and so forth. The handle won't 
last long.’ 

“Won't it?” Mr Gladd muttered, adjusting 
his spectacles and picking the jug up and 
looking at it, ‘then it’s not much use, is it?’ 
He looked at Mr Peregrine above his glasses. 
*If it’s a jug you’re after, you’d much better 
go along to Mr Woolworth, down the street.’ 
Mr Gladd chuckled as if he had made a 
capital joke, and hurled the jug against the 
wall where it shattered into a thousand 
fragments, which joined the pile of broken 
crockery below. 
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XEROGRAPHY—A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
METHOD 


N this country and in the United States 

substantial research effort is being devoted 
to an entirely new method of photography 
which does not depend upon the use of light- 
sensitive chemicals or upon wet chemical 
treatments for fixing the picture. The new 
process has been given the name ‘ xerography,’ 
xeros in Greek meaning ‘dry.’ A xerographic 
plate has a thin filmed surface of a substance 
that is both light-conducting and of high 
electrical insulating capacity—for example, 
anthracene, certain forms of sulphur and of 
selenium. Plates are first sensitised in the 
dark—that is, within the xerographic camera, 
by exposure to discharge from an electrode 
wire; briefly, this is equivalent to charging 
the film with frictional-electricity. When the 
sensitised plate is then exposed to the light- 
stream of the desired picture the film is dis- 
charged of its static-electricity in direct 
proportion to the intensity of light received. 
The image is developed by dusting the plate 
with a fine powder, the powder having either 
an opposite or similar charge to that of the 
plate. A powder with an opposite charge 
will be attracted by those areas that have not 
suffered light-discharge; one with a similar 
charge will be repelled by those areas and less 
repelled by the others. Thus, either a positive 
or negative image can be secured. Powders 
with some content of resinous material huve 
been developed so that reproduced images 
can be physically transferred from the xero- 
graphic plate to paper. After use and transfer 
of the picture to paper the plate can be cleansed 
of powder, resensitised, and used over and 
over again. 

It is unlikely that existing photographic 
methods will be displaced by this new and 
entirely different method, but two of its 
special advantages—the fact that plates need 
not be sensitised until just before use, and the 
fact that plates can be reused many times— 
may be particularly valuable in certain fields 
—for instance, on military service. The 
xerographic process has already been de- 


veloped for the copying of documents in an 
American office-appliance. 


SAFER FIREGUARDS 


A simple device for holding fireguards 
firmly in position has been developed by a well- 
known wire-goods manufacturer. This is a 
metal rod carrying at one end a compression- 
spring; the rod can be hook-attached to the 
fireguard. The rod is inserted into the upper 
part of the grate or between two facing sur- 
faces of the tiled or wooden surround; so long 
as it is held between two such surfaces across 
the breadth of the fireplace, the spring will 
ensure stability. This simple adjunct for fire- 
guards has a low cost and should bring 
additional security to homes where there are 
children or excitable domestic animals. 


PLASTIC PIPING 


Most people are by now aware that a few 
modern plastic materials—notably polythene 
or polyethylene—have been considerably used 
as tubing cr piping. As a result of research 
and development work over the last five years, 
plastic piping has been recognised by the 
British Standards Institution with the issue of 
official standards, including recommendations 
for types of use, for polythene tubing as a 
carrier of domestic, industrial, and agri- 
cultural cold-water supplies; the specifica- 
tion for this tubing for cold-water services is 
B.S. 1972: 1953. Extensive use is also made 
of polythene tubing by the chemical and food 
industries, the full specification for which is 
covered by B.S. 1973: 1953. Advantages of 
this plastic tubing are—non-corrosion by 
water or external soil, low risk of freezing 
through high insulating properties of poly- 
thene, and low risk of bursting should freezing 
occur as the plastic material has good 
elasticity. Also, of course, polythene tubing 
is light. Generally it is marketed in lengths of 
up to 500 feet, and a coil of 500 feet of }-inch 
tubing can be slung over the shoulder and 
comfortably carried. It is about eight times 
lighter than steel piping and eleven times 
lighter than lead piping. 
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SULPHUR FROM FLUE-GASES 


In the latest annual report from the Fuel 
Research Board of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research a new 
process by which sulphur can be removed 
from flue-gases is encouragingly described. 
Every year more than 2 million tons of 
sulphur, principally in the form of sulphur 
dioxide, are discharged into the air. This is 
an enormous amount, much greater than our 
total usage of sulphur. Moreover, some of 
the worst effects of atmospheric pollution are 
those caused by sulphur. The London fogs 
of the 1952-53 winter, which led to a dis- 
turbing number of deaths, caused a build-up 
of sulphur and sulphur dioxide in the air ten 
times above normal in some districts. This 
accumulation of pollution occurs when the 
atmosphere above a thickly-populated centre 
becomes static; the discharge of impurities is 
not removed by upward or lateral air-move- 
ments and thus, during a long fog, the con- 
centration of suspended matter steadily 
increases. The sulphur products in flue- 
gases come, of course, from the sulphur in 
coal, a long-disregarded impurity. It is only 
where coal is heavily used and where the 
volume of flue-gases evolved is huge that 
sulphur recovery is likely to be economic. 
Modern power-stations are notable examples. 
Two power-stations in London—those at 
Fulham and Battersea—have sulphur-re- 
moving processes in operation. The object 
of these processes has been solely that of 
reducing pollution, and it is said that the cost 
of this hygienic step amounts to several 
shillings per ton of coal. Although sulphur is 
largely removed before the flue-gases enter 
the atmosphere, none of it is captured in a 
usable state. 

An entirely new process has now been in- 
vestigated. This uses crude ammoniacal 
liquor—still a waste product in many small 
gas-works—to absorb the sulphur products 
in the flue-gases. Small-scale tests have 
shown that more than 90 per cent of the 
sulphur can be recovered, mainly as sulphate 
of ammonia, a valuable fertiliser, and, to a 
lesser extent, as elementary sulphur, which we 
have to import at a steadily rising price. These 
preliminary tests indicate that the new process 
will actually cost far less than the processes 
already applied for mere sulphur removal. 
The stage of development now reached is that 
of large-scale testing, and the British Electricity 
Authority is considering the installation of a 
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much larger pilot-plant than has been used in 
the experiments made by the Fuel Research 
Board. 

The national value of this development 
seems very great. Sulphur pollution will be 
virtually prevented at the heaviest coal- 
burning centres we have. Ammoniacal 
wastage from coal carbonisation will be 
avoided in the very process of capturing the 
sulphur products from coal combustion. We 
could hardly expect to reap greater advant- 
age from a conjoint salvage and hygienic 
operation. 


SALT FROM THE SEA? 


The sea is not greatly utilised as a source of 
minerals. In most countries edible salt— 
whether for table use or for cattle—is pro- 
duced from inland brines or from rock-salt, 
and the material has high purity as sodium 
chloride. Minute amounts of iodide are added 
to most British table-salts, an example of 
nutritional fortification. Would the salt of 
the sea—mainly sodium chloride, but con- 
taining also some forty other elements—be 
more beneficial? A generation or two ago a 
form of evaporated sea-salt was much favoured 
by a school of German medical men. Recently 
a dental officer in the U.S. Navy suggested 
that the good level of health, and particularly 
the freedom from dental caries, of Samoan 
natives was due to the fact that the salt used 
was produced by evaporation of sea-water. 
Nor does it seem entirely irrelevant that a 
Frenchman spent fifty-one days this year on 
a raft living upon fish, sea-birds, and marine 
organic growth for food and satisfying his 
drinking needs with sea-water at less than 
one quart per day. He was reported as none 
the worse in health from this experience and 
its totally marine diet. 

All views on this subject are at present 
conjectural. The necessary evidence for 
logical discussion is not yet available. Ex- 
tensive tests are, however, being carried 
out in the United States. The use of sea- 
water for the large-scale production of mag- 
nesium has become an important industrial 
process in the past ten to fifteen years. One 
large company interested in this process is 
investigating the possibility of developing 
sea-salt for the use of either cattle or humans 
or of both; since huge volumes of sea-water 
must in any case be handled for magnesium 
production, an associated production of 
sea-salt might be economically advantageous. 








One of the age-old difficulties is that sea- 
salt cakes badly as a result of its content of 
moisture-absorbing chlorides other than 
sodium chloride. The preliminary treat- 
ment of sea-water with an alkali overcomes 
this problem. The calcium and magnesium 
present are converted into their hydroxides, 
and subsequent treatment with carbon dioxide 
precipitates these elements as insoluble car- 
bonates. For cattle-salt the treated sea-water 
is then evaporated; for table-salt it is pre- 
ferable to filter off the carbonates before 
evaporation. It is reported that 10,000 
pounds of these forms of salt have been 
produced for nutritional testing, about one- 
third for human use and two-thirds for use as 
salt for farm animals. Definite gains in 
health will need to be demonstrated, for there 
seems no prospect whatever that sea-salt can 
be as cheap as salt made from brine or rock- 
salt. 
PLASTICS FOR BEES! 


The plastic age has now invaded the ancient 
territory of the insect world. An artificial 
comb made from a synthetic plastic substance 
was placed in a hive and the bees filled it with 
honey. It is said to be the first non-wax comb 


known to be utilised by bees. When the 
plastic comb was full, the bees added a further 
section of natural wax. This natural exten- 
sion, however, was attacked by the bee-wax 
moth, while the plastic section remained un- 
damaged. Nevertheless, this protective dis- 
tinction is not claimed as the main benefit to 
be expected from plastic combs. Bees waste 
time and energy in making wax out of nectar 
and it is possible that honey production will 
be significantly increased if ready-made 
combs are given to them. It should be made 
clear that this is so far an entirely experi- 
mental development. Plastic combs are not 
commercially available, though this may well 
be expected if further investigations prove 
satisfactory. 


A NEW MOTOR-MOWER 


A recently introduced motor-mower has 
several good points of design. The driving- 
seat—an adjustable spring-saddle—is posi- 
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tioned at the back and above a roller. The 
cutting action of the 16-inch blade is therefore 
followed by rolling, the weight of the operator 
being added to the weight of the small- 
diametered roller. Should, however, rolling 
not be required—and there are occasions 
when rolling is likely to do more harm than 
good to a lawn even though cutting may be 
urgently needed—the roller can be readily 
detached from the tubular frame and ordinary 
rear-wheels fitted in its place. For travelling 
across paths, the cutter-box can be automati- 
cally controlled for lifting clear from the 
ground. The blade-height can be varied with 
micro-adjustment. Also, the cutting-cylinder 
is removable; and when this is done, and the 
rear roller removed, the appliance can be used 
as a light tractor. For the large garden or 
sports-ground this new petrol-driven mowing- 
machine would seem to merit very thorough 
consideration. 


AN OIL PEN 
An oil pen is not quite, perhaps, what it 
sounds. Certainly it is not still one more 
writing instrument to oust the steel nib of 
copperplate days. It is simply an oil-dispenser 
for all household, workshop, garage, and 
industrial oiling work. The needle operates on 
the hypodermic principle, the oil being held 
in the container-body of the pen. Pressing 
the needle-point on to the spot requiring 
oil operates the appliance, the amount of oil 
released being decided by the amount of 
pressure applied. When pressure is completely 
released the pen sucks back all excess oil 
thereby leaving none to stain or soil. The pen, 
incidentally, can be used in an inverted 
position. The pen does not leak; it can, 
therefore, be safely carried in the pocket or 
left in a drawer. Three models are made: the 
first, for general purposes, has a thick needle; 
the second, for small electrical and mechanical 
parts, has a medium-sized needle; and the 
third, for precision instruments, has a fine 
needle. The pens are made of plastic material 
and each is supplied in a tubular aluminium 
case. {The construction of the pen is solid and 
the price far from unreasonable. 
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Harvesting t the Fruits 


MANY re people treat the picking and storing 
of apples and pears far too casually. 
Actually, it makes all the difference to the 
flavour and keeping powers of a fruit—the 
gathering. The majority of people do not 
realise how delicate fruits are. I always say 
they are much more delicate than eggs. I 
have thrown an egg on to a lawn without its 
being cracked, but it is impossible to do this 
with an apple without its being bruised. 
There has got to be only a slight bruise on 
the skin and there is the chance that the fungus 
spores may enter the fruit and cause a rot to 
set in. 

Never pick an apple or pear by taking the 
fruit between the thumb and fingers. If this 


is done, there is bound to be a slight pressure 
and the marks of both thumb and fingers will 
later appear as bruises. Gather by lifting the 
fruits up with the palm of the hand so that 
the stalk comes away from the spur without 


any bother or pulling. If the fruit has to be 
tugged, there is always the danger that the 
fruit buds lower down will be damaged or 
broken off. After all, it is this that is to 
produce next year’s fruit. 

The time of picking would largely depend 
on the varieties grown. With apples it is 
when the fruits come easily away from the 
spurs, and when the seeds have turned brown. 
With the earlier varieties of pears the same 
sort of rules hold good, but for the later kinds 
many a specimen comes to full ripeness in 
store. In a private garden it is advisable, 
indeed necessary, to go over an individual 
tree four or five times. It is not every apple 
or pear that is ripe on the same day. With 
the later or, as they are called, keeping 
varieties, the picking is done at the end of the 
season, say October, for if any kinds are 
picked too early they tend to shrivel, and a 
shrivelled apple or pear never looks attractive, 
nor is it pleasantly flavoured. 

Unfortunately, there are some varieties of 
apples—particularly Beauty of Bath—which 
tend to drop their fruit the moment they are 
ripe. There are others, like Lane’s Prince 
Albert and Bramley Seedling, which towards 


the end of the season may easily lose the 
majority of their fruits in a gale. It is useful, 
therefore, to know that there is a special type 
of hormone that may be sprayed on the trees 
and will cause the stems of the apples and 
pears to cling tightly on to the spurs for three 
or four weeks. This hormone treatment does 
enable the amateur gardener to pick his fruit 
over a long period, and he knows that he can 
wait because the fruits will not blow off in the 
first gale. 

The receptacle into which the fruit is placed 
is quite important. Ordinary baskets are not 
very good, because the wicker-webbing may 
easily damage the skins. It is always advisable 
to see that baskets are lined and padded with 
felt so that the fruits cannot possibly be 
bruised. I find it better to use as a container 
an ordinary bucket which is painted on the 
inside with white enamel. It is then easy to 
wipe round and keep clean. The fruit should 
be placed in such a container, not dropped in, 
and when removed should again be placed 
carefully in its new position. The early 
varieties will, of course, be used as soon as 
they are ready, but the keeping kinds will be 
stored. It helps greatly if each apple or pear 
is wrapped. The wrapping tends to keep in 
the carbon dioxide given off by the fruits 
instead of allowing it to escape immediately 
into the air. Special oil-impregnated wrappers 
are obtainable for the purpose. 

The fruit should be stored in a place where 
the temperature does not rise and fall but 
keeps at round about 40 degrees Fahr. The 
atmosphere should not be too dry, for in this 
case the fruit will shrivel. Air should be able 
to circulate, so that the store does not heat up. 
If the floor is wooden, then it pays to sprinkle 
water on it once a week, in order to keep the 
air slightly damp. Remove immediately any 
specimens that are seen to be going bad, so 
as to prevent disease spores from spreading. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through the 
Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.3B.£., N.D.H. 
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